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"Did you want a Credit Report on this case, sir?" 


"Certainly,—and what's more on any case that is in the least doubtful. With 


credit conditions and moral hazards the way they are today it is essential to 
have these reports." 


".... and by the way be sure they are HOOPER-HOLMES Reports. They're 
dependable. 


The nation-wide facilities of The Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
are devoted to the compiling of Moral Hazard Inspection 
Reports for insurance underwriting, credit, commercial and 
employment purposes and Claim Reports. Address in- 
quiries to 102 Maiden Lane, New York. 


* THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. * 


CREDIT AND FinaNcIAL MANAGEMENT is owned and published on the fifth of every month by the National Association of €redit Men, One Park Ave., N. Y. Executive 
Manager, Henry H. Heimann, One Park Ave., N. Y., Secretary and Treasurer, Henry H. Heimann, One Park Ave., N. Y. Subscription price $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. 
Canada, $3.50. All other countries $4.00 postpaid. Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1927, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., U. S. A., under the act of March 3, 
1879. Copyright, 1933, National Association of Credit Men. The N.A.C.M. is responsible only for official Association statements and announcements printed herein. Credit and 
Financial Management is indexed in the industrial Arts Index of the H. W. Wilson Co. and is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. Volume XXXV, No. 1. 
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AMBER-CHANGE 


Report sheets with AMBER headings indicate a change in the condition 
of the account—which is alloca 1 in a Change in Rating 


The fottowton report is furnished in STRICT CONFIDENCE, at your ae Co. 
employees 


Dun & ? as your agents and 
. for your exclusive use as an ald in determining the advisability of Sue credit and for no other purpose. 


Please note whether name, business and street address correspond with your inquiry. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Continuous Service 


After December lst, 1932, when a Full 
Report, or a Condensation is written showing 
either a FAVORABLE or an UNFAVORABLE Change in 
Rating, the Continuous Service Reports will be 
issued on AMBER — COLORED REPORT PAPER. 


This AMBER PAPER will stand out in con-— 
trast to the White Paper on which all other 
Continuous Service Reports are issued, except-— 
ing the short Special Notices which will be 
on Pink Paper, as in the past. 


This Color Scheme will enable our clients 
to select immediately, the Reports which they 
may decide should be given FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


This is the initial step in a Program 
to develop a Color — Signal Service, which 
should materially assist our Clients — for 
the Color Scheme which will be carried out will 
indicate instantly the tenor of the interpreta-— 
tion which is placed upon the information in 
our Reports. 


The Color — Signal System is being 
planned to give Colors in Credits the same 
Significance which is instinctively associated 
with the Traffic Highway and the Railway Block 
Color — Signal System. 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


November 10th, 1932. 
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When writing/to R. G. Dun & Co., please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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When writing to the Retail Credit Company, please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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@ Looking ahead 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT’S annual break-down of 
the bankruptcy statistics gathered 
from the annual report of the At- 
torney General of the United 
States will be published next month. 
This analysis appears exclusively in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. An indication of its worth 
to credit executives is brought to 
our attention by the numerous re- 
quests we have had already con- 
cerning its next appearance. 


@ Our cover 


Crossed wires are symbolical of 
the tangle into which we have run 
our business machine. Once we 
have straightened out the tangle, 
the wires will again be humming 
with the affairs of business.. Some 
of the ways to untangle are pre- 
sented in the pages of this issue. Be 
sure to read each article for these 
pieces are as fine a round-up as we 
have been privileged to publish. 
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...are POSTAL TELEGRAMS 


When writing to Postal 


@ The message that is important to you 
becomes important to the man at the 
other end when it is a Postal Telegram 
...just because it IS a Postal Telegram. 
It reaches him with no fuss or bother 
or delay. It focuses his whole attention 
on what you have to say. It impels him 
to action ...immediately. 

So...when accounts are overdue and 
collection letters are ignored and quick 


action is important...use Postal Tele- 
graph. Postal Telegraph offers you fast, 
accurate, dependable record communi- 
cation with 80,000 places in the United 
States and Canada. 

Through the great International 
System of which it is a part, Postal 
Telegraph reaches the entire world 
through coordinated telegraph, cable 
and radio facilities. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that offers a world-wide service of coordinated 
record communications under a single management. Through the great International System of which 
Postal Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial Cables; Central 
America, South America and the West Indies over All America Cables; and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 


HE INTERNATIONAL 


SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 


Cok 


Telegraph, please mention Credit & Financial Management 








Colette's 


near the entrance of the gallery, seemed to be 

only a smudge of lines and colors. A visitor 

entering the gallery could not distinguish any 
shape, form or subject in the painting. From any 
position on the gallery floor this famous canvas was 
absolutely meaningless. But as soon as the visitor 
went upstairs to the balcony to stand at a right-angle 
and look down on the canvas, the apparent smudge 
of lines and colors was transformed into a striking 
picture of the Nativity. Colette’s fame as an artist 
was greatly enhanced by this unusual canvas—which 
was vividly intelligible from only one angle. With- 
out the proper perspective Colette’s masterpiece is 
only a daubed smudge of unrelated lines and colors. 
From the proper angle it is clear, vital and striking! 


By particular painting of Colette’s, hanging 
& 


Colette consciously produced this canvas to illus- 
trate concretely and vividly one of the most basic 
and important principles of life—the principle of 
perspective. As we enter a new year with a thousand 
days of economic uncertainty and turbulence be- 
hind us the principle of perspective must be con- 
sidered and applied more diligently than ever before. 

A great many business problems are similar to the 
painting of Colette’s. They are jumbled and un- 
intelligible unless viewed from the proper angle and 
proper distance. Without the right perspective they 
do not stand out with clearness and distinction. Our 
trouble today isn’t our inability to meet and solve 
our major problems. Rather it is our inability to 
discern what the problem really is—to know what 
constitutes its complexities and ramifications—in 
time to solve the problem before irreparable damage 
has been done. The crying need today is for men 
who can see problems before they really seem to 
exist. We have plenty of capable executives who 
can solve a given problem providing they can attack 
it before it is too late. We need men of perspective 
who can see and point out the job that is to be done 
while something can still be done about it. 

Select for yourself any half-dozen of the major 
economic dilemmas our country has faced during the 
preceding three years. If our leaders had been on 
the job soon enough the catastrophes resulting from 
each dilemma could have been lessened at least one- 
half. These dilemmas had burst forth in full fury 
before we seemed aware of their imminent existence. 
Apply this same line of reasoning to the most diffi- 
cult problems your company or your department 
has had to meet. If you caught the problems soon 
enough they were twice as easy to solve. 

Our business leaders and controlling officials have 
too much executive ability and not enough pers pec- 
tive ability. They wait for problems to appear and 


ie | 
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trick 


hope they won’t. They should look for problems and 
hope they won’t find them. 

We need problem-finders and problem-makers! A 
problem is generally full-grown before it puts in 
its appearance. The man with perspective finds the 
problem while it is still in its adolescent stage, and 
much easier to solve with expedition and positive 
conclusiveness. 

The perspective process is nothing more than a 
projection of the mind far enough away from the 
subject or problem at hand to see it in its entirety 
from every angle and aspect. If a man is the presi- 
dent of a manvufacturing organization he should 
project his mind away from his immediate duties and 
analyse his business from the viewpoint of a banker, 
an economist, an accountant or an engineer. He will 
see his entire organization from an entirely new 
angle. He will discern problems that he did not 
believe existed. How many men working for others 
take the trouble to analyze their job from the broad 
viewpoint of their employer? 

Perspective is not a general, theoretical and in- 
tangible principle. It is a specific and concrete meth- 
od. Close your eyes and visualize a white screen 
ten feet in front of you. Mentally project a mo- 
tion picture on that screen—a motion picture of 
your job, your company and their relationships to 
general economic conditions. On: that screen vis- 
ualize your work in terms of pictures rather than 
in terms of ideas. Graph your ideas into charts and 
diagrams. Review your daily work in the form of a 
news ree. Compare your duties and performances 
with similar parformances others are making in the 
same line of work. As you visually project each 
of your duties on this mental screen determine what 
improvements you can make in anything and every- 
thing you are doing. Place every element and unit 
of your work on a revolving dais. See it from every 
side and every angle. Five minutes a day with your 
eyes closed in this mental perspective review will 
mean more to you than keeping your eyes open for 
the rest of the day. 

Colette’s famous trick picture is a jumble and a 
smudge unless it is viewed from the proper angle of 
perspective. Then it leaps to life—then it is in- 
telligible and striking. It is a concrete symbolization 
of the principle »f perspective. Scarcely anything 
is deceptive to the man with perspective. Perspective 
requires nothing but mental determination and ef- 
fort. Business is teeming with Colette’s tricks— 
problems that can be solved with: comparative ease 
by those who see them soon enough to solve them 
constructively before they solve themselves destruc- 
tively. Isn’t “constructive perspective” an inval- 
uable business principle to put into effect in 1933? 
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@ business 


Straws in the wind 


Blow hot, blow cold—the following straws indicate the strength 
and direction of the trade winds in recent weeks: 


AUTO PRODUCTION: Chevrolet will make 500,000 cars in 1933, Ford 
is releasing steel for new models in increasing tonnage, other companies 
are stepping up production and there are some signs of improvement in 
the sales of automobiles, according to different sources. At the same 
time estimated sales of passenger cars and trucks and commercial cars 
by . L. Polk & Co., for the month of November indicate a sharp upward 
trend. 

BANKING: Bank failures not only decreased last year but the number 
of banks reopening has shown a marked rise, a study of state banking 
departments and an examination of Federal Reserve statistics by the As- 
sociated Press revealed. According to the Reserve figures, 5,384 banks, 
with total deposits of $3,373,000,000 were suspended during the years 
1929, 1930, 1931 and during the first three-quarters of last year. In 1929 
only 9 per cent of the closed banks reopened; this increased to 10 per cent 
in 1930 and to 12 per cent in 1931 and finally to 20 per cent at the 
present time. Up to late November of 1932 1,099 were suspended and 
229 reopened. 

BUILDING: Building permits during November did the unexpected. The 
approach of winter should have dragged them down even closer to 
the vanishing point than they were in October. Instead, a rise from 
$26,107,000 to $29,301,000 or 12.2 per cent, took place in permits granted 
at 215 cities as reported by Bradstreet's. For 120 identical cities, an even 
more substantial gain is reported. These increased from $21,952,000 
to $26,174,000, equivalent to 19.2 per cent. Only in three years since 
1914 have these figures risen in November. 

BUSINESS FAILURES: Overcoming seasonal forces which should be pull- 
ing them up towards their first-of-the-year peak, the number of failures 
declined sharply during the week ending December 15. The 458 defaults 
reported were 34 less than in the preceding week and the lowest since 
November 17. The total, moreover, was nearly 100 below the 556 fail- 
ures occurring during the corresponding week in 1931. 

FREIGHT: Freight traffic handled by the Class | railroads in the first 
ten months of 1932 amounted to 216,113,804,000 net ton miles, the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics reports. This is a reduction of 76,287,874,000 
net ton miles, or 26.1 per cent, in comparison with the traffic of the 
like 1931 period and a drop of 40.1 per cent from 1930. Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended on Dec. 10 totaled 521,216 cars, 
according to reports filed by the railroads with the American Railway 
Association. This was a decrease of 92,405 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1931 and 223,137 cars under the same period two years ago. 
This total was 59.21 per cent of the average loadings for the corresponding 
week of the ten preceding years. 

FOREIGN TRADE: American foreign trade began to show the effects 
of the year-end slump in business with the first decline since July, in the 
next to the last month of the past year. Exports of merchandise were 
$139,000,000 as compared with $153,000,000 in October, and imports 
were $139,000,000, as compared with $106,000,000 in the immediately 
preceding month. These figures indicate a favorable trade balance of 
$35,000,000 for the month as compared with a favorable balance of $47,- 
000,000 in October, which was the largest for any month in the year. 
STEEL: While there has been an improved inquiry from the automotive, 
oil, railroad and structural industries which has served to cushion consid- 
erably the seasonal downward slide of the steel industry, the drift in pro- 
duction continues downward and 1!2 per cent of capacity, last summer's 
low, will probably be reached, anid to the magazine "Steel." Last 
month's rate was 14 per cent of capacity. 
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a compilation of business and 


bill in approximately its present 

form through Congress will be 

made in the next few weeks with 
the chances of success better than even, 
bankers report. 


= A ‘united effort to carry the Glass 
& 


It is understood the most active 
banking opposition has yielded to minor 
changes in the measure and that both 
President Hoover and President-elect 
Roosevelt favor passing the legislation 
as soon as possible, declares “The New 
York Evening Post.” 


Bankers who have been most active 
in opposition to the bill have in several 
instances decided to concentrate on ob- 
taining relatively minor concessions 
rather than to continue to oppose the 
measure as a whole. 


It is understood that at least tentative 
agreements have been reached to have 
the existing measure amended to give 
banks five years to segregate themselves 
from their affiliates, and to permit State 
member banks the same length of time 
to arrange for discontinuance of their 
underwriting operations. 

If these and a few other changes are 
made it is expected opposition to its 
passage will be less vigorous than here- 
tofore, although at certain other points, 
notably in connection with the Liqui- 
dating Corporation, new and somewhat 


stronger opposition is expected to de- 
velop. 


Despite the opposition to some provi- 
sions, including the Liquidating Cor- 
poration idea among certain New York 
bankers, and its branch banking fea- 
tures among interior institutions, and 
notwithstanding the difficulties always 
encountered in getting any measure 
through a short session, it is believed by 
some of the best-informed bankers today 
that there is at least an even chance 
that a measure approximating the pres- 
ent Glass bill will become law before 
next March 4. 


Bankers have been informed that the 
President is sincerely desirous of having 
banking reform legislation enacted at 
once. They doubt whether he has very 
definite ideas as to what ought to be 












financial trends 


done, and think he would prefer to have 
a bill bearing the stamp of the Repub- 
lican Party. Their conclusion is that 
the President will presently be found 
supporting, or at least in no way op- 
posing, the Glass bill. 

President-elect Roosevelt, whose in- 
fluence is greater than that of the Pres- 
ident, is believed in the financial com- 
munity to be interested in having bank- 
ing legislation enacted at the short 
session. Bankers here are not fully in- 
formed as to his ideas but are inclined 
to the belief that he will lend his sup- 
port to practically any form of legisla- 
tion that has the full approval of Sena- 
tor Glass. 

It would be going too far to say the 
banking community has reached the 
conclusion they cannot prevent passage 
of the bill and have accordingly recon- 
ciled themselves to its passage. There 
is, however, an observable trend in that 
direction. 

The most determined opposition is ex- 


thermometer: 


and indications 


pected to develop around the branch 
banking question. At this point New 
York bankers do not object to the Glass 
provisions, but there is determined op- 
position to them in the interior. Some 
believe it will be necessary to soften the 
branch banking provisions to gain the 
support of the House. 

On the other hand, the group bank- 
ers generally are ardent advocates of 
branch banking. They are said to have 
become very active again in promoting 
the idea and are warning that failing to 
pass the Glass bill would expose the 
country to danger of very radical leg- 
islation next year. 

According to current expectations, 
the Glass bill after being called up 
in the Senate, where its passage is ex- 
pected without great delay, will then 
go to the House, where preparatory 
work in its favor is said already to 
be under way. It is in the House that 
the most ardent opposition is expected 
and where the most extensive amend- 
ment may prove necessary. 


@ Charts on right from Dept. of Commerce: 1923-25 = 100. Chart below 
from December Review of Federal Reserve Board of New York reveals that 
toward the close of November, volume of Reserve bank credit showed litle 
change, member bank balances at Reserve banks increased, gold stocks rose by 
$60,000,000., and demand for currency held an even line. 
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series of world events has been 

spread before the innocent gaze of 

our American youths who, born at 
the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
entered only last September the portals 
of one of our colleges. 

For the first four and a half years of 
the childhood of this freshman of today 
he would have witnessed a world given 
over to wholesale slaughter. In that 
conflict were killed thirteen million able- 
bodied men. Twenty million more of 
them were disabled. Disease, privation 
and destitution accounted for the loss 
of six or seven millions of civilians. 
There was a total of perhaps forty mil- 
lion people put out of constructive en- 
deavor. In a material way thirty billion 
dollars of property were wiped out. In 
national debts an increase from about 
twenty-eight billion dollars to two hun- 
dred and twelve billion dollars,—a ter- 
rible millstone around the necks of the 
burdened populations. 

At the age of five this American boy 
would have seen in the Versailles Treaty 
new States set up on uneconomic lines; 
a militant peace filled with resentments 
and the seeds of new misunderstandings. 

And then that boy, from the age of 
five until now when he is eighteen, 
would have gazed upon an economic 
warfare waged in Europe more destruc- 
tive to commerce, to stability and to 
an ordered life than the Great War it- 
self. That phase will be known in his- 
tory as the struggle waged over German 
reparations, a conflict that helped to 
bring Europe to the verge of general 
bankruptcy, ending only with the not- 
able agreements reached at Lausanne 
last June. 

During all those earlier years from 


H us consider what a shocking 
& 


Hindsight 


a We must continue to live in the house while we rebuild it. 
It has been in the building since the Dark Ages . . . brought 
| increasing comfort and happiness . 
) structure and will not easily topple over. 
serious weaknesses which require more than patchwork attention.” 


by THOMAS W. LAMONT, J. P. Morgan & Co. New York 


1919 to 1925, or beyond, this innocent 
youth of ours would have witnessed 
(alongside the conflict over repara- 
tions) the pathetic and heroic endeavors 
of mankind to reconstruct a shattered 
world. He would have seen the piece- 
meal efforts by which Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Greece and other countries 
were set upon their tottering feet; and 
by which Germany, after complete de- 
bacle of the currency, had been re- 
established under the Dawes Plan. Other 
countries were slowly toiling back to 
the gold standard,—Great Britain in 
1925, France in 1927 and 1928, Japan 
in 1930. And again our sub-freshman 
would have been shocked to see the 
most powerful of these countries, Great 
Britain, only last year driven to abandon 
once more the gold standard; and since 
then forty other countries of the world 
either follow her example or place em- 
bargoes on the shipment of gold. 

Meanwhile, as to politics, in almost 
every country radical changes of gov- 
ernment were taking place. “The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
Kings and hereditary potentates went 
almost completely out of fashion. On 
the continent of Europe revolutions 
were not infrequent, and in South 
America they became the order of the 
day. 

And during all these years this Ameri- 
can youth of ours would have witnessed 
other phenomena of almost equal por- 
tent. He would have seen the fantastic 
attempt by many nations to peg the 
prices of commodities,—wheat, cotton, 
silk, rubber, coffee and a dozen others. 
He would have seen the unbalancing of 
government budgets on a _ wholesale 
scale and the fatal resort to inflation of 
the currencies. 
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. . is. still. a fairly tough 


It has developed some 





What came next? The increases of 
war budgets of the leading nations. In- 
stead of diminishing with the reduced 
national incomes, these budgets increased 
by 1931 to 65 per cent above the av- 
erage figures for the five years preceed- 
ing the Great War. The burden of 
taxation in almost every civilized coun- 
try, including our own, has become in- 
creasingly and intolerably heavy. Our 
eager youth would have seen tariff bar- 
riers built up on every side, with our 
own country in the lead—barriers 
which all over the world prevent that 
very exchange of goods and facility of 
commerce which are essential to the re- 
storation of world prosperity. He 
would have gazed at those great stores 
of gold, shipped clumsily and extrava- 
gantly back and forth across the ocean; 
a total in the last four years alone of 
almost four billions of dollars in and 
out of this country. 

There is another phenomenon of the 
times which has rapidily and alarmingly 
developed. That is the growth of an 
intense nationalism in every part of the 
world. Almost every separate people has 
sought to shrink within itself; to dig 
itself into its own cyclone cellar and 
endeavor to save itself, come what might 
to the rest of the world. 

Yet despite that reparations warfare 
that was going on in Europe for thirteen 
years; despite all those artificial bar- 
riers that were being raised against 
world recovery; here in America under 
the early stimulus created by the war’s 
wholesale destruction of goods we were 
beginning, during the middle years of 
this last decade, to enjoy a singular 
prosperity. Our factories had been 
stimulated by the wartime demand from 
overseas for our goods. There came to 
be plenty of work for almost everyone, 
and plenty of people to buy. There was 
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a brief recession of business in 1920 and 
1921. Many persons believed erroneously 
that it had been sufficient to liquidate 
fully the economic effects of the War. 
At any rate, America’s natural re- 
sources, intense energy and resourceful- 
ness again came to the front and created 
the beginnings of our boom times. 
Acting, however, upon a deliberately 
adopted national policy we tried to buy 
as little as possible from the foreigner. 
But we were keen to sell him our goods. 
So in order to sell him, we proceeded to 


‘lend him the money wherewith to pay 


us. From 1922 to 1929 American in- 
vestors and institutions lent abroad ap- 
proximately six billion dollars net. 
American banks and bankers have been 
sweepingly criticised for arranging such 
loans. In certain cases criticism as to 


"lack of care in investigation and method 


has undoubtedly been justified. But the 
general movement was a natural one, 
forced on the investment community 
by reason of our national policy of buy- 
ing abroad as little as we can, and of 
attempting to force on the foreigners 
all the goods we can possibly sell them. 

Thus during those years from 1923 
to 1929 the American community pro- 
ceeded to complete what seemed like 
the charmed circle, and then began to 
make it whirl. The formula was a 
simple one: The more money we lend to 
the foreigners, the more of our goods 
they will.buy. The more they buy, the 
more we shall manufacture. The greater 





the demand becomes, the more we ex- 
pand our factories and equipment. The 
more we manufacture, the higher prices 
go. The higher prices go, the higher 
wages rise. The higher wages are, the 
greater becomes the public’s purchasing 
power. Everybody has a job. Millions 
of dollars paid in salaries and wages are 
put to new-found uses; quicker ways 
of transportation; delightful means of 
communication; all sorts of alluring 
devices; most of them tending to in- 
crease the material satisfactions of life, 
but not leaving a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of savings laid by for the rainy 
days. And for the workingman it has 
rained almost steadily for the last three 
years. 


Then, starting about 1925, from small 
beginnings came the grand American 
speculation. Our people from one coast 
to the other were seized: with a desire to 
get something out of nothing. They 
did not want to invest for income. They 
wanted to buy for profit. Speculation 
spread in commodities, jewels, real es- 
tate and securities. For a while it all 
seemed so easy. Stocks go up on the 
stimulus of purchases. The higher they 
go, the more new purchasers come in. 
The more fresh buyers there are, the 
higher the stocks go. It is a great and 
exciting game,—jumping on this endless 
chain escalator, constantly going faster 


and higher. 


Then came the collapse from pros- 
perity, a change in this country after a 
few short months to days of depression, 
deflation, failure and, in so many in- 
stances, of despair. Just as a side-show, 
we display to these young people of ours 
other phenomena—shaky banks, failing 
banks, hoarding of gold—all the out- 
ward evidences of panic. This was as 
recently as a short year ago and less, 
although now that phase is fortunately 
at an end and confidence is restored. 

Those, then, are some of the pictures 
spread before the guileless eyes of our 
American freshmen who have never 
been privileged to see anything of a 
world that we elders would term nor- 
mal,—those youths from the age of nine 
to fifteen looking out upon a seeming 
world of domestic prosperity and glad- 
ness, and then from fifteen to eighteen 
watching millions of people walk the 
streets looking for jobs, demanding the 
shelter and food which must be fur- 
nished to them. 


But let us now turn to the other side 
of the picture. The panic of fear has 
subsided. Normal processes get under 
way. Gradually we see again the genius 
of the American people come to the 
fore. Efforts, systematic and gigantic, 
have been started and are now begin- 
ning to work. Almost the whole com- 
munity seems banded together, deter- 
mined, first of all, each man to help his 
fellow; determined that no one shall per- 
ish from lack of food or shelter. Mani- 
festly, and with renewed confidence on 
all sides, men are exerting their best 
efforts towards reconstruction. Govern- 
ment co-operation has come in upon a 
grand scale and in a score of different 
ways. Things gradually begin to 
straighten themselves out. The deflation 
of commodities seems almost at an end. 
Hard work begins to fill up the gaps. 
The fingers of a new dawn stretch their 
tips above the horizon. There are signs 
of betterment decidedly more tangible 
than mere hope. 


In the midst of our efforts for avoid- 
ing shipwreck, for saving those already 
on the rocks, we hardly have had time 
to study whence the storm came. Yet 
questionings have already begun on an 
active scale. Each one of us is looking 
around for a scapegoat. Why do my 
pet investments which paid me 6 per 
cent go down in price from 150 to 15 
and now pay me no return? Was it 
the fault of the broker or banker? He 
answers “No, we may have been no 
wiser than anybody else. But certainly 
the chief loss has been (Cont. on p. 31) 
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It was New Year’s eve 1929. As 

had been their custom for a number 

Mu of years three credit executives, 

Smith, Barlow and Judson by name, 

and representing youth, middle-age and 

advanced years, met in the ballroom of 

the leading hotel to celebrate the pass- 

ing of the old year and to join in wel- 

coming 1930. Three bachelors and as 
fast friends as only bachelors can be. 

The rumbling of the crash in the 
stock exchange that had occurred a few 
months before still echoed in the dis- 
tant hills. 

As the midnight hour approached a 
toast was offered. Smith began the 
toast. “After all, 1929 has been a good 
year”, he summarized. “A few grow- 
ing pains in the latter part of it—but 
aren’t these necessary? Things don’t 
move onward continuously. A pause 
now and then to rest and recuperate is 
a healthful thing. 1929 has been a good 
year and, by the mild rebuff it gave all 
of us in more recent months, it has set 
the stage for a continuation of the for- 
ward movement in 1930. Business 
needed a purgative and got it. Here’s 
to 1930.” He concluded as Barlow and 
Judson raised their glasses; Judson, the 
oldest, rather slowly. Judson seemed to 
be in serious mood and his lips moved 
as though in silent speech. Just as sud- 
denly he snapped out of it and joined 
in the tribute to 1930. 

The jazz orchestra struck up its sav- 
age, weird strains. The three men sat 
down and watched the antics and 
strange gyrations of an overflow crowd 
as they jostled and pushed each other 
in their endeavor to dance. Over the 
din of the bedlam of noise a loud voice 
bellowed, “On with the dance.” Din- 
ner suits, costly evening gowns sprin- 
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Foresight 


a “Silently the work of natural economic laws goes on. They 
have never failed us and they never will. We are still possessed 
| of vast and rich resources. 





on sation will prevent the resumption of our onward journey.” 


by HENRY H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


kled with jewels and draped in ermine, 
swayed continuously around the over- 
crowded floor. Far into the morning 
the New Year was ushered in by “mak- 
ing whoopee”. 

Time passed slowly but a year had 
eventually gone. The three friends 
gathered again in the same place. They 
were a little older now—considerably 
older than the lapse of a year’s time 
might indicate. They were more mel- 
low. Smith again offered the toast. 
1931 was but a few minutes away. 

“Here’s God speed to 1930”, he be- 
gan, “‘let’s have no more of it—welcome 
31! It must be better because it 
couldn’t be worse than °30.” Judson, 
who was some three score and ten years 
of age, moved forward just a little as 
if to interrupt the toast. But he re- 
strained himself. Perhaps he felt it rude 
to interrupt his friend. Continuing, 
Smith said, “A year or two from now 
we will be looking back at 1930 and 
we will be laughing about our concern 
during that year’—and then more 
soberly—‘‘but it is no laughing matter 
while you are experiencing it. The 
whole world waits for 1931. Here’s 
success in that year. May the econ- 
omists, who tell us we are on the way 
out, be right—God bless them, they 
must be right.” 

Barlow raised his glass, joining in the 
toast, though there was a puzzled look 
about his face as if to challenge the 
words Smith had uttered. The orchestra 
struck up a slow jazzy melody while 
the dancers glided away. Exactly at 
the stroke of twelve there was a pause 
in the music. The huge clock labori- 
ously ticked off the seconds marking 
the departure of the old year. For a 
minute silence prevailed—then suddenly 
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We still count our pioneering 









the quiet of the ballroom was broken 
by a conglomeration of noises—tooting 
of horns, spinning of wooden ratchets, 
eerie yells. °30 had passed—a very hard 
year. The chimes had finished striking 
twelve and the noise subsided, almost 
out of respect for 1931. The music 
stole in upon the silence once again and 
the dancers gracefully glided around the 
floor for there was more room for danc- 
ing this year! 

1931 seemed interminable but even- 
tually it too was about to pass. Smith, 
Barlow and Judson debated whether 
they should meet at their accustomed 
place. Barlow suggested it might be 
better to meet at one of their apart- 
ments and enjoy a quiet evening, but 
Judson though advanced in years, pre- 
ferred company and the happiness 
brought by music. There was no cover 
charge at the hotel this year and he felt 
the crowd would be sober though joy- 
ful. The orchestra, he understood, was 
to play old-fashioned tunes. ‘Quite 
fitting”, he added. 

Smith asked Barlow to give the toast. 
Toasts were not in Barlow’s line but 
he stumbled through it as best he could. 

“The depression”, he began, “‘accord- 
ing to economists has already run much 
longer than an average depression. Con- 
sequently, it ought soon to be over.” 
Then, he added, the new plans of arti- 
ficial stimulation undertaken by the 
Government would quicken the recov- 
ery. Judson leaned forward quiz- 
zically at the mention of artificial plans 
and one could imagine that he doubted 
their effectiveness but the orchestra 
struck up the strains of “Auld Lang 
Syne” and the kindly smile seemed to 
lighten the grey locks of Judson as he 
joined hands. Again a pause at mid- 
night, but no noisy horns or wooden 
contraptions to break in upon the si- 





































































lence. Instead, the guests stood in circle 
formation, hands locked, and joined in 
song: “Should auld acquaintance be for- 
fot”. 


As the ntusic floated softly through 
the ballroom there was somewhat of 
reverence in the gathering and a whole- 
someness of demeanor of the group that 
made it a pleasant evening. 1932 
would surely bring forth better tidings. 


Twelve more long, wearisome, de- 
pressing months passed on. No longer 
were there three to spend the New 
Year’s vigil. Barlow had gone in July. 
The coroners jury had said his death was 
accidental. His friends merely spoke 
of the calm peaceful expression his face 
bore in death as though a tremendous 
load had been lifted from his trouble- 
some brow. There could be no gather- 
ing at the ballroom for early in Septem- 
ber the hotel had closed its doors. Jud- 
son invited Smith up to his apartment. 
The radio, he informed, would furnish 
all the music necessary. Of course, at 
the midnight hour they lifted their 
cups, first in silent tribute to their 


friend. 


Smith began his toast in a pessimistic 
tone, “I don’t know what °33 holds in 
store”, he said, “unless it be universal 
bankruptcy, starvation, rioting, in fact, 
almost .” But he never concluded his 
sentence for Judson broke in upon his 
toast and gave one of his own. 





“For three years”, he said, ““we have 
been looking hopeful towards a New 
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Year but our hopes vanished and our 
disappointments are now matters of 
history. Artificial means were used to 
bring forth a recovery. That failed as 
that always fails. Now, when things 
look dark and hope seems faltering, I 
toast the coming year with confidence. 
For the first time Smith, you and other 
young men like you realize we are in a 
struggle to emerge from which requires 
work. We have been switched from 
the notion that magical plans will bring 
about recovery. You say we are headed 
for a new era. My 70 years tells me 
we are getting back to the old era 
through which such sound progress was 
accomplished. The new era was the 
insane orgy of speculation and extrava- 
gance, of theoretical new economic 
laws seeking to destroy the fundamental 
laws, such as the law of supply and 
demand. We flaunted history. We 
abused the economic’ fundamentals 
which throughout the ages have proven 
as strong as Gibraltar. The era of 
counterfeit credit is passing and sound 
credits are slowly emerging. The day 
of the specialist is passing in the sense 
that he is being relegated for opinions 
to his specialized field. 

“Of course, there are many problems 
ahead of us but not in a quarter of a 
century have we had such determination 
and a willingness to work to solve these 
problems. We are a sobered nation. 
Friends and families mean more to us 
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and the milk of human kindness flows 
uninterrupted throughout our nation. 

“We have committed sins against 
natural laws, economic laws and the 
laws of Providence. We have paid the 
penalty and will continue to pay the 
penalty for the next few years but the 
period of extreme penance is about over. 

“Silently the work of natural econ- 
omic laws goes on. They have never 
failed us and they never will. We are 
still possessed of vast and rich re- 
sources. We still count our pioneering 
leadership as one of our greatest assets 
and with a courage and a will to move 
forward nothing will prevent the re- 
sumption of our onward journey. 

“I toast 1933 as a year of recovery 
for surely we have learned our lesson 
and we will move forward on a sounder 
footing.” 

There is a moral from this story that 
is befitting the credit executive of to- 
day. Credit executives are privileged to 
contribute more to sound recovery than 
any other professional man for sound 
credit is the basis upon which recovery 
must rest. As a credit manager, you 
possess the power of a king, and if you 
will exercise your authority in a con- 
structive way you will be doing as 
patriotic a service as any soldier who 
ever went “over the top”. Your organi- 
zation is not inexperienced in depres- 
sion times. It has been through many 
economic battles and out of them all it 
has emerged with new strength, new 
objectives and moved ever forward. 
The ranks may be somewhat thinned 
today but you should delegate yourself 
a recruiting officer to help build back 
the strength that the army of credit 
executives should possess. 


You and your army have an oppor- 
tunity to lay the key-stone in the arch 
of recovery through conservation and 
education in credit. You, and men who 
have preceded you, have established fa- 
cilities now available in 132 local credit 
associations to serve American business. 
The design and character of these facili- 
ties are the creations of your fellow 
credit executives. They were built ac- 
cording to their specifications. 


We ‘have erected the finest hospitai 
ever built for the care of the wounded 
in business. Trained business surgeons 
in each and every one of the local asso- 
ciations in the Adjustment Bureau De- 
partment are ready and eager to help 
you bring back health to your business 
patients. An Interchange Bureau or- 
ganized and built by you, manned by 
you, financed and (Cont. on page 47) 
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economics 


@ Will we plan our business structure 


of tomorrow. as 


building 


I have been for over a quarter of a 
century a public official, for half 

li that time in national and half in 

international service. I have there- 
fore been attached to that part of the 
human effort which is devoted not to 
making (like the agricultural or in- 
dustrial producer, or in a different 
sphere, the artist) but (like the states- 
man, judge, central banker, or poli- 
tician) to regulating in the public in- 
terest the specialized activities of 
others. 

Almost all individual action, in the 
sphere with which I am now especially 
concerned, that of economics and fi- 
nance, has a double aspect. It creates 
additional wealth; but it may threaten 
to destroy some part of the wealth 
created by the actions of others. Man 
needs, therefore, to create such a frame- 
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structures of 


we plan our 
today ? 


work of law, customs, and institutions 
as will prevent these destructive reac- 
tions of one individual activity upon 
another. For this task political gov- 
ernment is only one instrument. Since 
the framework must be continually 
adapted to the activities it has to con- 
trol and since these become ever more 
complex, one thing is clear. The econ- 
omic system of the world must to a 
large extent achieve its own self-discip- 
line and establish its own regulative in- 
stitutions. 

I should for example like to see in- 
dustrialists, first for given industries, 
then for all the main industries of a 
country, and lastly in conjunction with 
industrialists of other countries, form- 
ing their own councils and associations, 
not for the mere protection of their own 
interests but to secure that their busi- 
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ness is conducted under conditions 
which protect the public interest. I 
should like to’ see bankers uniting to 
secure that the conditions under which 
loans are raised and lent should be in 
the interests of the borrower and the 
investing public. I should like to see 
a similar development over every main 
sphere of activity. And I should like 
these separate organizations to be linked 
to each other and to the machine of 
public government through economic 
councils, national and international. So 
only, with the aid of all the available 
constructive intelligence in every sphere, 
will what I may call “governance,” or 
the defence of the “res publica,” be 
adequate for its task under the infinitely 
complex conditions of modern life. 

Now, not with professional pride but 
with a kind of professional apology, I 
wish to claim that this task of “gov- 
ernance” is overwhelmingly the most 
important of man’s tasks at this stage 
of the world’s history. It is rather with 
professional humility than pride that I 
make this claim and this appeal. For it 
is only because governance is more de- 
fective, has lagged behind the specialized 
activities of man that it is this im- 
portant. 

Ultimately it is of course not the 
mere framework of society but the spe- 
cialized activities of man that develop 
within it that are of value. But at 
given moments in history—and this is 
one—the framework is more important 
precisely because it is defective; because 
laws and institutions have lagged behind 
in what needs to be an equal advance. 


In order to secure the material basis 
for his advancing civilization man needs 
to achieve a double mastery; he must 
conquer nature and he must control his 
own human relationships. The first of 
these, although not complete,—although 
doubtless never to be complete—is now 
for the first time in human history suf- 
ficient for all man’s needs. Nature’s 
resources, man’s knowledge of her se- 
crets, his application of this knowledge 
to productive processes, now suffices to 
provide the comforts, and even the lux- 
uries, of life for all the world’s inhabi- 
tants. It is in the second sphere, that 
of human relationships, that he has 
failed. Yet even here half his task is 
done. Wherever a given activity, how- 
ever intricate the correlation of sepa- 
rate processes that may be involved, can 
be brought effectively within a single 
collective control, the required human 
cooperation is in fact achieved. Within 
innumerable separate organizations the 
work of many thousands of men is ad- 
justed with a frictionless efficiency. It 






















is in the relations of these different or- 
ganizations themselves, both within and 
outside the frontiers of different states, 
that waste and destructive reactions are 
till allowed to rob us of nine-tenths 
of the fruits of our achievements in 
mastering nature and in industrial skill 
and organization. In applied science 
man has made a Frankenstein who must 
be either tyrant or servant, who will 
either slay or serve. 


Ordered progress, in other words, de- 
pends upon an equal development of 
man’s specialized activities on the one 
hand, and on the other of the frame- 
work of society which is needed to con- 
trol them if they are not to be mutually 
destructive. If we cannot adapt the 
latter quickly it were better that the 
progress of the former had been less 
rapid. Better that the aeroplane had 
never been invented if a failure of world 
government allows it to be used as an 
instrument of destructive war; better 
that the international financial system 
were less efficient if through defects of 
policy it serves, more rapidly and widely, 
to spread disaster rather than prosperity; 
better that the amazing progress in the 
mechanism for the transmission of news 
had never been achieved if what it 
transmits is folly rather than wisdom. 


It is then in this sphere—that of con- 
trol, direction, governance, not of pro- 
duction, invention and scientific re- 
search—that the world now chiefly 
needs leadership in constructive policy. 
Let me illustrate this need by recalling, 
in bare outline, the general character 
of the economic and financial problems 
which now confront us. 

Over a range of many countries, 
myriads of specialized economic activi- 
ties need to be dovetailed into each 
other; the supply both of human skill 
and of physical commodities needs to 
be adjusted to demand. There are two 
methods by which this can be secured; 
the automatic method of changing 
prices combined with free competition, 
and the method of deliberate and col- 
lective planning. The distinctive fea- 
ture of our own capitalist—or as I 
should prefer to call it competitive— 
system, under which western civiliza- 
tion has secured such an astonishing de- 
velopment in the last century, is the 
adjustment of supply to demand, and 
of each link to every other in an in- 
finitely complex and intricate economic 
and financial process, through changing 
prices and the operation of prospective 
profit and loss upon the plans and policy 
of innumerable individual competitors. 
It is evident now, however, that just 
when changing conditions—new inven- 


Leadership .. . 


"We need constructive intelligence and determination for 


the central framing of policy.” 


Management... 


"We need specialized leadership to apply this policy within 


different spheres of activity." 


Public opinion .. . 


"We need willing acceptance of the new restrictions by those 


affected." 


Fundamentally . . . 


“We need a fruitful marriage of theory and practice." 


by Sir ARTHUR SALTER, Former Director, Economic and Finance 
Section, League of Nations. Author, "Recovery: The Second Effort." 


tions, improvements in industrial tech- 
nique and so on—most demand a ca- 
pacity of rapid adaptability throughout 
the long chain of processes affected, this 
economic system has been losing much 
of its capacity for rapid adjustment. 
Partly through the large scale and dif- 
ferent character of the internal organi- 
zation of industry and commerce; partly 
through the impact upon it of govern- 
mental policy, changing prices are im- 
potent to secure all the necessary ad- 
justments without intolerable delay, 
waste, and loss. Czn we then re-estab- 
lish the conditions under which the au- 
tomatic adjustments of the old system 
will again be possible? In some meas- 
ure, and in certain spheres, perhaps we 
can and should. But we certainly can- 
not retrace our steps so far that we can 
hope in this way to find a complete solu- 
tion. The scale of modern organization, 
the increasing demand for social and 
other legislation, and other factors all 
reduce the efficacy of the self-adjust- 
ing process, while, at the same time, 
both the rapidity with which new in- 
ventions and manufacturing processes 
appear, and the wide range over which 
their effects are at once felt, make 
the need for adaptation more impera- 
tive. It becomes more and more clear 
that individual competition needs to 
be supplemented and guided by public 
or some form of collective planning. 
For the moment we halt between two 
systems and have some of the disad- 
vantages without the advantages of 
each. We cannot now dispense with 
deliberate planning and control. But 
we have not yet found how to make it 


at once an effective safeguard of the 
public interest and compatible with the 
continuing vitality of private initiative, 
on which we still depend. Our public 
control is for the most part itself un- 
planned and the mere composite result 
of unrelated and inconsistent policies, 
each of which finds its origin in particu- 
lar pressures or emergencies. 

In saying this I am certainly not sug- 
gesting that we should replace our com- 
petitive system by one of complete state 
regulation, under which the vast and 
intricate mechanism that serves and sat- 
isfies the myriad needs of man would be 
directed by a single and central author- 
ity. Such a system is being experi- 
mented with in one great country, but 
in all others the competitive principle 
is still the basis of our economic struc- 
ture, however much its operation may 
have been modified or impeded. It is 
this system which the states of western 
civilization need, not to replace, but to 
restore in a form which will enable it 
to function without excessive waste or 
intolerable injustice. We have to re- 
store and amend the framework of law, 
custom, and deliberate policy so that 
individual enterprise may retain its vi- 
tality but so function that it is con- 
sistent with the full utilization of our 
productive capacity; and with a satis- 
factory distribution of its output. In- 
creased productive capacity must again 
translate itself, as theoretically it should 
and as once it used to, into correspond- 
ingly increased consuming capacity. 
This needs a combination and correla- 
tion of planning and private enterprise 
over a vast sphere (Cont. om page 33) 
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credo 


@ "'l believe in the future of the National Association of Credit Men. 


@ "'l believe in the future of the credit executive. 


@ "| believe that his future is intimately related to business stability. 


@ "| believe wholeheartedly in greater business stability because | 


believe in human nature." 


by E. D. ROSS, President, National Association of Credit Men. 


.. One of the most ancient laws of 
life is that the seeds of substantial 
MM progress are usually planted deep 
in the soil of effort and of trial; 
that the forerunner of advancement is 
often travail; that periods of stress seem 
to be necessary to the development of 
the virility and determination which is 
needed to serve as a foundation for the 
building of a more stable prosperity. 

Many times new and more beautiful 
cities have arisen from the ashes of the 
old. Over and over again in the history 
of human beings stronger and more 
courageous men have come forth from 
the slough of seeming defeat. As it is 
with cities and men, so it is with insti- 
tutions and systems. Out of the trial 
of past economic difficulties there have 
come many contributions to business 
progress. 

In our country the crisis of 1873 
with 72 railway corporations in default, 
with 218 million in railroad bonds 
overdue, with rioting in the financial 
centers, with 18 stock exchange mem- 
bers failing in one day, with banks sus- 
pending payment for 40 days and with 
the President of the United States leav- 
ing Washington and going to New York 
to see if he could be of any help— 
those were certainly troublous times. 
This condition was followed within a 
few years by the establishment of new 
business methods which made it possible 
to usher in a period of industrial pro- 
duction unprecedented in the history of 
the world. 

The panic of 1893 was due in no 
small degree to lack of confidence in 
our coinage and currency. In one 
month’s time 407 banks failed, 169 rail- 
roads were unable to meet their mort- 
gage interest, commercial failures in- 
creased 166% and interest rates rose to 
30% per month. Out of that depres- 
sion there came, within a short time, a 


more sound monetary system which has 
ever since freed us from fear of cur- 
rency or coinage depreciation in this 
country. 

During the panic of 1907 interest 
on call money reached 100%. The cir- 
culation of legal tender became re- 
stricted to an alarming degree and im- 
provised currency came into use. 

The cylinder presses in our plant 
were running twenty-four hours a day 
turning out scrip, backed by: the clear- 
ing house, which was used in place of 
currency. The presses were watched 
over by armed deputies and representa- 
tives of the city banks. 

This condition emphasized the neces- 
sity for a changed banking system. The 
need for change had been recognized 
for at least a decade; but it took the 
time of trial to bring about the general 
awakening which paved the way for 
the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Act a few years later. 

Just as it is true that the three last 
panics provided the impetus for ad- 
vancement in the field of industrial pro- 
duction, for greater stabilization of our 
money system, and for improvement in 
our banking organization and methods, 
so it will be true that out of our pres- 
ent difficulties there will come a time 
of progress and development to some 
phases of our economic system. The 
most logical thing to expect is that this 
advancement will be centralized in a 
greater recognition of the importance 
of commercial credits. It is logical to 
expect this; for during the last two 
years the searchlight has been focused 
more strongly than ever before upon 
the power of commercial credits as the 
instrument which has been too much 
neglected, but which is necessary if we 
are to have greater continuity of pros- 
perous conditions. The years just ahead, 
therefore, should be years of greater re- 
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sponsibility and greater opportunities 
for credit executives. 

In our thought of the Federal Re- 
serve Act as a bank law, we may lose 
sight of the fact that it is primarily a 
commercial credit law. 


Its relationship to banking organiza- 
tion is really incidental to its function 
as a background for a more adequate 
handling of commercial credit opera- 
tions. The position which our Asso- 
ciation took in the sponsoring of this 
important legislation was, therefore, an 
entirely natural one. 


We have now a greater mobility for 
the financial reserves of the country 
and funds for the rediscounting of com- 
mercial paper are more readily available 
to the needs of various sections of the 
country. This tends to a more liberal 
and a more systematic extension of com- 
mercial credit. 

Rapid strides have been taken in the 
placing of commercial credits upon a 
basis of greater stability. Our Asso- 
ciation has been in the forefront, lead- 
ing credit executives in the improve- 
ment of their methods and in securing 
the recognition to which the worker in 
the field of commercial credits is en- 
titled. However, regardless of the ad- 
vances already made, our task has only 
been started. Nothing has stood out 
more clearly during the period of de- 
pression than has the fact that much 
of the program designed for business 
rehabilitation would have been unneces- 
sary if business leaders had given earlier 
recognition to the importance of com- 
mercial credits and to the strategic po- 
sition in our whole business structure 
which should be occupied by those who 
are responsible for the extension of 
commercial credit. 

Since there is now a rapidly growing 
recognition of this importance, the 
time has arrived when the credit man- 
ager himself should consider seriously 
those things which are necessary if he is 
to occupy more fully the position of 
opportunity and of responsibility which 
should rightfully be his. This is a time 
for self-analysis. A time for thorough 
survey of the possibilities which lie 
ahead. A time for sober acceptance of 
new responsibilities. I am hopeful that 
in the next few years increased power 
and prestige will be acquired by those 
intrusted with credit management and 
my hopes center upon the following 
three requirements. FIRST—The abil- 
ity of those who are members of the 
credit profession. SECOND—The ex- 
tent to which a closer degree of coopera- 
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tion makes effective the individual ef- 
forts of credit executives. THIRD— 
A recognition by other executives of the 
absolute necessity for imposing confi- 
dence and power upon those who are 
responsible for the extension of credit. 


The first one of these three, the abil- 
ity of the individual, rests upon many 
things. It involves, of course, the un- 
derstanding of the more or less me- 
chanical work of the credit department. 
It requires the credit manager to serve 
as a kind of business engineer; as a man 
who is in touch with all phases of busi- 
ness life; as a man who has sufficient 
foresight to anticipate, with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, what the trend 
of business is likely to be for some time 
ahead. These things cannot be accom- 
plished merely upon the basis of ability 
in analysis of financial statements. They 
require judgment in analyzing the re- 
lations existing among various parts of 
our business system and they require a 
keen and sympathetic understanding of 
human beings. 

The primary justification for the 
existence of the National Association 
of Credit Men is that it may serve in 
promoting the individual ability of 
credit executives and in bringing them 
together for cooperative activity. For 
a period of almost four decades it has 
served with marked success. Today it 
stands more ready than ever before to 
continue such service. 

No man may work successfully either 
as an individual or with his fellows un- 
less he has proper tools with which to 
work and unless he uses those tools 
properly. The Credit Association pro- 
vides him with tools. It gives him an 
opportunity for education in the funda- 
mentals of business organization and in 
the technique of credit. It provides 
him an opportunity for contact with 
his fellow credit executives, from which 
contact he may receive new ideas and 

new inspiration. It provides him an 
opportunity to meet with his fellow ex- 
ecutives in order that they may hear 
from men in other lines of business and 
professional life what is being done and 
what may be done for the betterment 
of our economic system. The benefits 
of membership in the Association, so 
far as they apply to the individual, in 
better fitting him for his job, are too 
numerous to mention in their entirety. 
Through the various service depart- 
ments the credit manager is given direct 
and tangible aid in meeting his prob- 
lems. Our Adjustment Bureau system 
is based upon the assumption that busi- 
nesses which are failing or which have 
failed require the attention of men who 


are trained for that kind of work. Both 
the Adjustment Bureau work and the 
Collection work are further based upon 
the idea that agencies owned and con- 
trolled by credit executives in all parts 
of the country and operated upon a 
non-profit basis may best serve the in- 
terests of those credit executives. As a 
result of the growth of this idea, our 
Adjustment and Collection Depart- 
ments are handling claims annually 
amounting to more than seventy-five 
million dollars. This in itself should be 
an indication to those credit executives 
who are not availing themselves of such 
services, that they are overlooking an 
instrument which has proven itself and 
which is no longer in an experimental 
stage. 

Our Interchange Bureau system has as 
its basis the established fact that the 
best indication of a man’s likelihood of 
paying his bills comes from a record as 
to how he is paying his bills. It substi- 
tutes actualities for opinions, realities 
for theories and facts for beliefs. The 
scope of the Interchange service is so 
vast that if we fail to realize its possi- 
bilities to the fullest extent, we are not 
using the credit tools provided. Our 
profession should recognize the value 
of a fact-disclosing system operated for 
the benefit of the owners of the service, 
who are the credit executives them- 
selves. 

Our credit groups are also indicative 
of the way in which effective individual- 
ism may be fostered through a coordina- 
tion of effort. The combination of 
Credit Group activities with Inter- 
change service provide what is, without 
question, the most direct and helpful 
source of information which can pos- 
sibly be made available to anyone. 

Our publications which are designed 
as aids in the work of the credit execu- 
tive, our legislative efforts which have 
done much and which can continue to 
do even more towards the securing the 
type of laws necessary for business, and 
the many other tangible and intangible 
services made possible through the As- 
sociation are so vast that it is hardly 

conceivable that any credit executive 
can fail to see the advantage of affilia- 
tion with such a group. 

Great as my interest is in our Asso- 
ciation as an organization, that inter- 
est can be justified only upon the be- 
lief that the Association is preeminently 
fitted to qualify credit executives for 
positions of greater power and prestige. 

We have learned very rapidly within 
the past few years that business is in- 


timately and inseparably related to the 
welfare of millions of human beings. 
While it may seem idealistic, my firm 
belief is that the credit executive has a 
distinct obligation to the public; that 
a proper performance of his duties is 
necessary to the general welfare and that 
a failure to perform his duties com- 
petently is a violation of trust. Credits 
must serve more and more as a founda- 
tion for the structure of business and 
act as a true stabilizer of prosperity. If 
this foundation is formed of inferior 
material and if the construction work 
is designed and carried on by men who 
are incompetent, or if the individual 
builder of the foundation fails to adapt 
his part of the work to that being done 
by his fellow workers, then the founda- 
tions of business prosperity will be un- 
sound. 

We must watch our credit structure 
otherwise there will be periodic collapses 
of the whole financial set-up with re- 
sultant evils to millions of human be- 
ings. 

The third point which I mentioned 
as being necessary if commercial credits 
are to occupy the place which they 
should occupy, was the necessity for 
recognition of the importance of the 
work. It is not necessary to dwell long 
on this point; for it is my firm con- 
viction that as credit executives them- 
selves continue to grow in fitness for the 
duties which they are to perform, and 
as they show further (Cont. on p. 38) 
@ Today's 


credit executive must assume 


command of the credit controls of business. 
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@A pertinent plea for sup- 
port by credit executives... 


made by Coh_ JAMES L. 


WALSH, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident, Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 





There is a growing impression that 
oe are not providing for the 
lu credit needs of small producers. In 
the New York Times of October 
23, 1932, a thought-provoking article 
voices the complaint that “business 
houses operating at a profit and able to 
show a ratio of two and three dollars 
in assets for every dollar in liabilities 
are being turned down daily in their re- 
quests for ordinary banking accommo- 
dations for financing orders already in 
hand. . . . Small and medium-sized busi- 
ness men are not asking direct financial 
help from the Government, but they 
feel that when they are able to present 
concrete evidence of solvency, along 
with a clean record of operations, the 
question of loans from banks should not 
be the uncertain proposition that it is 
today.” 

If banks are not doing what they 
should to take care of the credit needs 
of small companies, the question natu- 
rally arises as to just why they are not 
doing so. If the small producer or man- 
ufacturer is unable to obtain bank 
credit, what is he to do? Is the crit- 
icism which has been directed against 
banks in this connection just? Are 
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bankers holding up the return of bet- 
ter business conditions partly through 
their failure to take care of the credit 
needs of small producers and manufac- 
turers? Are commercial credit execu- 
tives justified in their belief that they 
are assuming part of the banks’ burdens 
and responsibility in financing their cus- 
tomers on much longer-term commer- 
cial credit than is absolutely sound? 
All these are very pertinent questions 
just now. 

Assuming for the sake of argument 
that small or medium-sized manufac- 
turers and merchants are unable to ob- 
tain the full amount of credit to which 
they feel that they are reasonably en- 
titled, let us assemble the salient facts 
pertinent to the subject and in proper 
perspective examine into the situation 
which is asserted to exist. Possibly we 
shall find that the plight of the small 
business man is a symptom only, and 
that we shall have to correct the con- 
ditions which cause this manifestation 
before we can expect to effect a cure. 

Briefly, and at the risk of appearing 
somewhat dogmatic, the essential, fun- 
damental factors affecting the granting 
of credit can be summarized as follows: 

1. Banks are not in business for their 
health. Sound commercial loans, large 
or small, are attractive investments for 
loanable funds primarily because of 
their desirable self-liquidating aspect, 
and secondarily, because of the rela- 
tively high average earning rate offered. 
Obviously, no bank would be investing 
its funds in short-term United States 
Government: certificates at 0.2% re- 
turn, when sound commercial loans 
were available at twenty times greater 
return—in the absence of some com- 
pelling reason. 

2. Banking is a highly competitive 
business. Accordingly, unless the un- 
derlying causes affecting the attitude of 
banks are general and weighty, it would 
follow that a sound commercial loan 
offered to a given bank and by it turned 
down, would be snapped up by a multi- 
tude of other banks seeking sound and 
profitable outlet for their loanable 
funds. 

3. With the exception of its capi- 
tal, surplus, and undivided profits, 
every penny available to a bank for 
putting out in loans or investments has 


been borrowed by the bank, either from 
1933 
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Branch banking to relieve credit 





its depositors (deposits) or from the 
Federal Reserve Bank, correspondent 
banks, or the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (bills payable). Bank de- 
positors constitute the primary cred- 
itor class, and their psychological atti- 
tude and financial condition have a 
direct bearing upon the extension of 
credit by the bank. The grand aggre- 
gate of demand deposits constitutes a 
tremendous debt which banks must be 
prepared to pay upon demand, and to 
all intents and purposes without prior 
notice—through' the simple act of the 
depositor signing a check. 

4. All banks, large or small, wher- 
ever located, are to a certain degree in- 
ter-connected and therefore inter-de- 
pendent. Every bank suspension, how- 
ever small, however distant, creates a 
tremor which is felt throughout the 
entire banking system. This sympa- 
thetic disturbance is apparent in the 
case of a large bank closing, thus tying 
up cash reserves of numerous smaller 
banks and causing them embarrassment 
or possibly suspension. Not so obvious 
but just as effective is the result of the 
suspension of a number of smaller 
banks which can cause runs on even the 
largest. and strongest metropolitan 
banks—as in Chicago during June 1932. 
Furthermore, the closing of a bank 
necessitates prompt liquidation of its 
assets. Intrinsically sound bond issues 
must be thrown upon the market for 
whatever cash they will bring. Sim- 
ilar issues held by all remaining banks 
show an immediate and corresponding 
depreciation. Bank examiners direct a 
writing down to the market, thus in- 
ducing additional sales to prevent fur- 
ther loss. This secondary selling fur- 
ther depresses the market of the 
particular bond issue involved and, in 
time, the whole bond market is ad- 
versely affected. 

5. The larger the bank, the greater 
its responsibility to its depositors—in- 
cluding other banks. Hence the need 
for super-liquidity on the part of the 
largest metropolitan banking institu- 
tions. “Liquidity” is essentially a 
relative term, varying in individual 
cases as a result of many factors. 50% 
Liquidity might be ample for a given 
bank; and 75% Liquidity might well 
prove insufficient for another bank con- 
fronted by an unstable depositor psy- 
chology. Furthermore, 40% Liquidity 
might be conservative today; and for 
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the same bank 80% be insufficient next 
week. Obviously, the management of 
each bank is in the best position to 
forecast the probable trend of its cred- 
itors’ demands, i. ¢€., its depositors’ re- 
quirements. 

6. Banks, in effect, are in the busi- 
ness of loaning other people’s money. 
Absolute safety to the depositor is para- 
mount to every other consideration. 
Hence the inconsistency of public opin- 
ion requiring, at one and the same time, 
that banks shall be ready to pay their 
depositors in full upon demand and 
simultaneously be in a position to ex- 
tend credit to all who desire it. 

7. The public today is rightfully 
critical of a banking system which has 
rolled up the lamentable and inexcusable 
record of 10,000 bank suspensions dur- 
ing the past ten years, with a resultant 
tying-up or permanent loss of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 in depositors’ 
funds. These 10,000 bank failures have 
necessitated the liquidation of at least 
$5,000,000,000 of bank investments 
and loans, with a corresponding effect 
upon the market for bonds, stocks, 
commodities, real estate, etc., at in- 
creasingly ruinous prices. Further- 
more, to produce the cash necessary to 
pay off the depositors of these 10,000 
closed banks, assets of a face value of 
even greater amount were involved. 
Assuming an average depreciation of 
50% during the process of liquidation, 
at least $10,000,000,000 face value of 
bank assets had to be liquidated to meet 
the $5,000,000,000 claims of their de- 
positors. 

8. Of these 10,000 closed “banks, 
more than half suspended operations 
during the period of unprecedented 
prosperity, which culminated in the 
stock market crash of October, 1929. 
Obviously, the present depression was 
not the fundamental cause of these clos- 
ings, which occurred prior to its ex- 
istence. The evidence is beginning to 
point to structural weakness in our 
banking system. 

9. According to Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, in his radio address 
of November 1, 1932, “England has 
not had a bank failure in ten years. 
Her Dominion of Canada across the St. 
Lawrence River, has not had a bank 
failure since 1925. France during this 
financial convulsion had not a single 
bank failure nor had Italy. Even Ger- 
man and Austrian banks stood up until 
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@ The Glass banking biil now before Congress seeks to aid business and Sean 
by allowing state-wide branches of national banks. 


thousands in the United States had 
failed.” Apparently, our banking sys- 
tem failed miserably under the stress 
of conditions which were met success- 
fully by the banking systems of many 
other countries. 

10. The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of our banking system has been the 
belief that the locally owned, directed, 
and managed bank is best fitted to pro- 
vide the greatest security and service 
to the public and is most capable to 
handle the diverse character of indus- 
try and trade throughout the whole 
country. These concepts, as enacted 
into statute law, have tended to pre- 
serve local, independent (?) unit bank- 
ing in the face of fundamental eco- 
nomic forces tending toward the greater 
geographic integration of transporta- 
tion, communication, manufacture and 
commerce. 

11. During the nine-year period 
from January 1, 1921, to December 31, 
1929, 5,642 banks failed during con- 
ditions which varied from great pros- 
perity to slight, but not unusually 
severe, recession in business activity. 


SA: 


In branches lies strength! 


82% of these closed banks were not 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and 92% were located in towns of 
less than 10,000 population. During 
the following two years and ten months 
of business depression, 4,742 banks 
failed—79.6% being non-members of 
the Federal Reserve System, and ap- 
proximately 87% being located in 
towns of less than 10,000 population. 
As the Honorable Ogden L. Mills, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, stated in his an- 
nual report published December 7, 
1932, “During all of this period unit 
banking received every encouragement, 
while branch banking was discouraged 
and for the most part prohibited.” 

12. A banking system should be so 
constituted as to function smoothly 
not only in periods of peace and pros- 
perity but also during times of panic 
and business depression. Our banking 
system showed unmistakable signs of 
weakness long before the present de- 
pression was even dreamed of, and its 
almost catastrophic failure during the 
past year had long been indicated as an 
inevitable result of (Cont. on page 38) 
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An interview by 


Chester H. McCall with 
J. F. OWENS, 
President, 








“. . , . they felt sorry for Jack 
Owens”. 
he 


These seven words are the cop- 
clusion of one of the most typical 
and revealing human interest stories I 
have heard. Three business men in 
Oklahoma City told me the. same story 
as soon as they were informed that I 
had come to their city to interview Mr. 
J. F. Owens, President of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Before Mr. Owens came to Oklahoma 
City the townspeople each winter ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty with 
their gas heating service. The pressure 
was insufficient and often on cold days 
they could not heat their homes to a 
comfortable temperature. They were 
not at all modest in expressing their 
indignation to the proper authorities. 

“Jack Owens, within two or three 
years”, I was told, “had made such a 
deep impression on the people of Okla- 
homa City that, on rare occasions, 
when the pressure was too low, instead 
of becoming indignant they felt sorry 
for Jack Owens”. 

This story typifies.the admiration and 
esteem of the people of Oklahoma City 
for Mr. Owens. After an hour’s inter- 
view with him, I am convinced that he 


Business 





@ Trade associations are beacons to lead 






beacons 





industry from depression through its own 


is one of the really outstanding business 
leaders of out country. His business 
acumen and civic leadership have been 
one of the strongest motive forces in 
the development of Oklahoma and the 
southwest. His circle of business in- 
fluence has extended beyond his own 
state into a sphere of national recog- 
nitiom In 1931 he served as President 
of the National Electric Zight Asso- 
ciation, giving to that organization one 
of its*most successful business adminis- 
trations during one of our country’s 
most troublesome business years. 


Mr. Owens has literally grown up 
with the Southwest. He was born in 
Illinois in 1878, but his parents moved 
to Kansas two: years later, settling on a 
farm in Wilson County, ten miles 
southwest of Chanute. As a boy he at- 
tended the country school and worked 
on his father’s farm. In 1894 he en- 
tered Kansas State Normal School as 
preparation for his teaching in public 
schools of the state. 

I asked Mr. Owens if he had entered 
the public utility business because he 
saw its vast possibilities of development 
in that section of the country. He an- 
swered: 

“T entered the field of public utilities 
largely by accident. I did not see 
much future in teaching and decided 
to try my hand at banking. I worked 
as a reporter during the interim, plac- 
ing my application with a bank where 
I was acquainted. Through my bank 
connections I was offered the position 
of cashier in a gas office. This led to 
my selection as Manager of the Baldwin 
Gas Company, of Baldwin, Kansas, in 
1905”. 

In 1906 Mr. Owens moved to Okla- 
homa, becoming Manager of the Wag- 
oner Gas Company, which position he 
held for three years. In 1910 he be- 
came General Superintendent of the 
Caney River Gas Company. One year 
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efforts, not through governmental supervision. 





later he was given the position of Super- 
intendent of the Gas Department of 
the Muskogee Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, holding this position until 1915. 
During 1915 and 1916, he served as 
Superintendent of Gas Construction of 
Oklahoma for the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation. In 1917 
he became Manager of the Muckogee 
Gas and Electric Company. One year 
later he came to the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company, of which he is now 
President, as Vice-President and General 
Manager. These various positions that 
Mr. Owens has held have been enu- 
merated to indicate the breadth and 
scope of his experience in the public 
utility field. For the past 15 years he 
has worked closely and energetically 
with the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, this experience being culminated 
in 1931 by his election to the presi- 
dency of this great organization. Dur- 
ing my interview with Mr. Owens, he 
discussed such subjects as the economic 
future of the Southwest, our oil future, 
inventory speculation, governmental 
control of public utilities, mounting 
burdens of taxation, agriculture and un- 
employment. It would take two ar- 
ticles to quote in detail the complete 
subject matter of the interview. Each 
time that I asked Mr. Owens a ques- 
tion, he answered it without the slight- 
est hesitation, as if he had been expect- 
ing me to ask that very question. 

I must confess that it was a refresh- 
ing experience to interview Mr. Owens, 
because there was no hedging, no “ifs”, 
“buts” and “on the other hand”. I have 
often sat through a very interesting in- 
terview, only to have the man I was 
interviewing tell me at its conclusion 
that at least half of what he said was 
not for publication. Mr. Owens knew 
that I wanted his frank opinion about 


several of the important issues facing 


our country today and he gave me his 
viewpoint without hesitancy or qualifi- 
cation. 
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@ An unusually striking night view of an Oklahoma G. & E. power plant. 


_ Mr. Owens was particularly emphatic 

on the subject of government partici- 
pation in business and the rising costs 
of government, saying, “American busi- 
ness must learn that it has to do its 
own thinking. We need government 
regulation of business, but we should 
not have government participation in 
business. There must be a fine line of 
distinction drawn. between regulation 
and participation. Because of its funda- 
mental political setup, you can give the 
government an inch and it will try to 
take a mile. Our major economic prob- 
lems make good political footballs, 
which explains why many of our gov- 
ernment leaders are so eager to absorb 
functions and activities which belong 
entirely to business. 

“Unfortunately, we have had too 
many business leaders who have run to 
the government at the first sign of 
trouble. “With but few exceptions, our 
government is the most inefficient 
business organization in the entire coun- 
try, yet our political leaders seek to 
usurp more and more of the funda- 
mental rights of private business and 
individual initiative. The greatest single 
economic burden in our country today 


is government costs. It is not outside 
the realms of possibility to reduce our 
government costs by $1,000,000,000 a 
year. This $1,000,000,000 circulating 
freely through business channels and 
subjected to normal business turn-over 
would provide employment for a mil- 
lion or two additional men. 

“Another example of the archaic ad- 
ministrative machinery in our govern- 
ment is the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
At the time this law was passed, it met 
a very special problem. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law today is nothing but a 
law prohibiting the use of good common 
sensé. We are no longer confronted 
with the problems this law was enacted 
to meet. Yet it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to get any kind of 
constructive action working towards its 
repeal. Our government is very much 
like an individual who has a tendency 
to take on weight. It is a simple and 
easy matter to take on weight, but it is 
extremely difficult to take off weight 
once it has been put on. Our govern- 
ment takes on new duties, new responsi- 
bilities, new bureaus, and enacts new 


laws with facility and ease, but once 
these duties, laws, and bureaus have 
served their purpose, it requires a monu- 
mental struggle to eliminate them”. 

“Mr. Owens,” I said, “what do you 
think can be done to correct this evil 
of governmental costs and govern- 
mental interference with business?” At 
this question, Mr. Owens smiled. 


“That is a question that thousands of 
business men are asking themselves to- 
day,” he answered. “An experience that 
I had within the past year illustrates 
the nature of this problem. A maga- 
zine which reaches me regularly pub- 
lished a very excellent editorial on re- 
ducing government costs. This edi- 
torial was so effective and so much to 
the point that I wrote a letter compli- 
menting the editors of the magazine 
on their fine straightforward presenta- 
tion of this subject. Just at that time 
there was considerable discussion in 
Washington about reducing materially 
the appropriation for one of the gov- 
ernment bureaus affecting the industry 
which this publication represented. Two 
weeks later the same magazine came out 
with an editorial defending this bureau 
and emphatically denouncing the pro- 
posed cut in the budget for this bu- 
reau’s activities. This publication 
wanted to see governmental costs re- 
duced drastically, but it did not want 
the appropriation for the particular bu- 
reau affecting its industry reduced at 
all. Multiply this incident 100 or 150 
times and you get some conception of 
the problem business faces in doing its 
share towards securing a reduction of 
our Federal budget. 


“The starting point in solving this 
great problem is for business to insist 
that the government should turn back 
to it those functions which rightfully 
belong to business. This places the 
first responsibility for achieving this 
goal on business itself. We cannot too 
emphatically blame the government if 
we will not accept our own responsi- 
bility and do our own thinking. Within 
the past three years, legislation has be- 
come something of an economic patent 
medicine. As soon as anything goes 
wrong, there is a cry and a clamor for 
legislation to correct the trouble. The 
right way to approach this problem, as 
I see it, is for business men in every 
country and state to unite and with the 
support of voters in their various sec- 
tions call upon municipal, county, state 
and our federal government to institute 
a sound far-reaching program to make 
government a machinery for governing 
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instead of a machinery for interfering 
with and increasing the problems of 
business”. 

I next asked Mr. Owens what he con- 
sidered the three greatest problems con- 
fronting our country today. He an- 
swered, “Agriculture, unemployment, 
and distribution in the order named”. 
“What is your viewpoint of how we can 
find a solution to these problems?”, I 
continued. 

“Agriculture as our basic and most 
important industry is in worse shape 
than any other industry in the coun- 
try,” he answered. “All of the legisla- 
tion we have had and the creation of 
new bureaus to help the farmer have, 
in the aggregate, done little that is bene- 
ficial and constructive. I do not want 
to be pessimistic, but very frankly I 
see but little hope during the next few 
years to find any permanent solution to 
our agricultural problems. Any im- 
provement in general business condi- 
tions will, of course, rebound to the 
benefit of the farmer. An upturn in 
farm prices as a result of economic im- 
provement will not mean that we have 
cured or corrected the fundamental 
evils. Taking our country as a whole, 
agricultural methods are from 10 to 20 
years behind the time. Today we have 
the pitiful spectacle of wheat being 
burned and storehouses bulging with 
grain, while hundreds of thousands of 
our people are hungry. As our agricul- 
tural surpluses are gradually diminished, 
we are bound to have an improvement 
in farm prices, but a permanent cure 
for the farm problem lies in the field 
of education. 


“I think that one of the brightest 
aspects of this situation is the 4-H 
Clubs of farm boys and girls through- 
out our country. We already have in 
out state 50,000 young men and wo- 
men who belong to these 4-H Clubs 
and are definitely devoting themselves 
to a scientific study of agriculture. Our 
new generation of farmers drawn from 
the ranks of the 4-H Clubs will under- 
stand and apply the economics of agri- 
culture and marketing. These young 
people are being trained today in every 
phase of farming. They look upon 
farming as a science. Legislation will 
not teach farmers to cooperate, but ex- 
perience .in the 4-H Clubs will. Dur- 
ing the past few years I have followed 
the activities of these clubs with in- 
tense interest. I considered it a dis- 
tinct honor when I was elected last 
year as an honorary member of the 4-H 
Club of Oklahoma. 
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“Most of the prizes given to young 
people at agricultural and live stock 
shows are taken by 4-H Club members. 
Oklahoma in this respect has established 
one of the best national records. An 
Oklahoma boy, Ford Mercer, has been a 
champion 4-H Boy of the world. Young 
Mercer’s parents at first were not at all 
enthusiastic about his activities in this 
club, but he was able to prevail upon 
them to allow him to pursue his activi- 
ties in this connection. Farm girls are 
also taking a prominent part in 4-H 
Club activities. Frances Smith of Okla- 
homa who was the state champion 4-H 
Club girl met young Mercer when both 


were competing for prizes in Okla- © 


homa. Today she is Mrs. Ford Mercer. 
It is such unions as these and such in- 
terests on the part of the younger gen- 
eration of farmers that are going to 
offer the one permanent solution to our 
farm problem during the next 25 years.” 

“What do you believe must be done 
about unemployment to stop the rapid 
growth of bread lines in this country 
and put millions of our unemployed 
back to work?”, was my next question. 

“It isn’t a question of what must be 
done, but how to do it that presents the 
greatest difficulties in solving our unem- 
ployment problem today”, Mr. Owens 
answered. “It is quite obvious that the 
only way you can put men back to 
work is to create new work for them 
or spread the present available work, 
so as to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployecl. One simple solution, it seems 
to me, in solving our unemployment 
problem is the 5-day week. Instead 
of longer hours and fewer workers, we 
will have to have shorter hours and 
more workers. In order to effect any 
permanent cure for unemployment, 
other economic improvements will have 
to go hand in hand with an employment 
rehabilitation program. 


“I am thinking particularly of dis- 
tribution. We hear a great deal of dis- 
cussion about over-production. 
ments about over-production invariably 
bring us to the one sound conclusion 
that under-consumption is our real 
trouble. There isn’t a single commod- 
ity or product of which we have any 
substantial surplus that could not be 
used and consumed by our people. The 
weak link in our economic system is our 
inability to properly distribute pro- 
duced goods to needful consumers. I 
am a firm believer in individual initia- 
tive and competition, but I believe cer- 
tain forms of competition in our dis- 
tribution system are distinctly harmful. 
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Argu-" 


It has been estimated that there is a 
one billion dollar excess investment in 
our gasoline distribution system. I 
know of any number of street intersec- 
tions right here in Oklahoma City that 
have a service station on each of the 
four corners. In any case, not more 
than two of these service stations are 
needed. Multiply this situation thou- 
sands and thousands of times through- 
out the country and you have the reason 
for the vast excess uivestment in our 
gasoline distribution system which is 
thoroughly unprofitable to everyone 
concerned. 


“Tt isn’t at all unusual today to find 
products on the market which sell from 
five to ten times as much as their actual 
production cost. From this premise, 
we can conclude that our wage scale 
and our average distribution sale price 
scale are entirely out of line. 


“Another evil in our distribution sys- 
tem is the practice among some of our 
industries of actually selling goods be- 
low production costs, because of cut- 
throat competition in these industries. 
While it is true that for a short time 
the buyer gets more for his money, this 
kind of sales practice is a boomerang, 
eventually bringing these industries to 
grief and throwing thousands of men 
out of work. There are few economic 
evils as injurious as the practice of sell- 
ing goods below production costs. 


“Fortunately we have ideal channels 
for correcting various of these evils 
within each trade and industry where 
they occur. Trade associations and 
other similar organizations offer the 
logical channel for correcting unem- 
ployment, mal-distribution and over- 
production. The correction of these 
evils will naturally benefit employment 
and immediately redound to the benefit 
of farmers. 


““My 15 years’ experience on various 
committees of the National Electric 
Light Association have convinced me 
of their efficacy in solving most of the 
major problems confronting our coun- 
try today. Dozens of bureaus in Wash- 
ington are doing the work that trades 
and industries throu,h their own asso- 
ciations should really be doing. One 
experience will illustrate the results, I 
believe, business can attain through 
constructive programs initiated and fol- 
lowed through within its various trade 
associations. A substantial percentage 
of the members of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association are engaged in 
the merchandising of electrical appli- 
ances. Unfortunately, serious con- 
troversies and (Continued on page 43) 
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by L. E. DEELEY, Mgr., 


Adjustment Bureau, 
Detroit A. C. M. 


5 The question is very often raised 


as to whether the name Adjustment 

Bureau properly signifies the ser- 

vice that this important depart- 
ment of our Association is equipped to 
perform. Without attempting to cover 
the national field of Adjustment Bu- 
reau activities, I merely want to include 
in this article a resume of the services 
that the Adjustment Bureau of the De- 
troit Association of Credit Men is per- 
forming daily. 

Probably never before in the business 
history of the average credit executive, 
has there been such a crying need for 
sound ethical business administration. 
The diagnosis of each case coming un- 
der our direction is similar, in that it 
clearly shows that the patient is suf- 
fering from one or several of the fol- 
lowing symptoms: 

1. An inadequate system of books and 
accounting records. 

2. An utter lack of: appreciation on 
the part of the executives for the 
need of proper accounting records. 

3. A woeful lack of understanding as 
to the need for proper monthly bal- 
ance sheets and operating state- 
ments. 

4. A domination of sales policy of the 
type, “get the order at any price 
without regard to cost.” 

5. A lack of understanding and proper 
cooperation between the sales, credit 
and production departments. 

6. An almost total or complete par- 
alysis of all, or a part of the busi- 
ness because of the inability of the 
executives in charge, to properly 
formulate a plan to save it. 

7. Either an unwillingness on the part 
of some credit men to bring about a 
friendly analysis with other cred- 
itors of a slipping debtor’s affairs be- 
cause of a desire to obtain the last 
“pound of flesh” or, fear that he 
cannot sustain his position with the 
boss in connection with a credit loss 
which is foreseen and can hardly 
be avoided. 

8. The unfortunate condition which, 
in many cases, forces a debtor to 
consult his attorney when the prob- 
lems should be approached from a 
business angle and not a legal one, 


Figures tell the story 


and the consultee should have been 
the creditor with an honest and open 
statement of facts. 

9. Proof is available that a large per- 
centage of our mortality rate in bad 
debts could be avoided if the solu- 
tion could be applied to the debtor’s 
problems when the business has a 
real chance of being saved, and not 
wait until the only thing left is to 
liquidate. 

In Detroit we are proud of the record 
which our Adjustment Bureau has 
achieved during the last nine years, and 
we are not satisfied to have our adminis- 
tration referred to “as good as any”. It 
must be “the best”. Our services, 
however, do not come under the head- 
ing of mere liquidation. That is why 
we use the term as much as possible, 
“Business Administration”. 

I want to review a case which came 
under our direction in March, 1931, 
at a time when the outlook for the 
future of the debtor was exceedingly 
dark as its working capital had been 
entirely exhausted and the company had 
suffered an operating loss of $14,517.31 
during the preceding year. Only be- 
cause some of the creditors were fearful 
that the condition of the case was such 
that it could not be kept out of bank- 
ruptcy and a liquidation, accounted for 
the reason that the administration was 
taken under the Equity Division of the 
Federal Court where, in this district, we 
have a Standing Special Master who al- 


ways wants to save a business if pos- 
sible. 

Our first work in this case was a com- 
plete examination and analysis of the 
business for the past several years to 
determine wherein lay the weaknesses 
which must be overcome if the business 
were to be saved. We found that the 
principal stockholder and President of 
the company was not only drawing a 
salary entirely out of line with the abil- 
ity of the company to pay, but was 
not directly producing any business 
himself, and, worst of all, was a stum- 
bling block in the way of any construc- 
tive plan which other officers and em- 
ployees of the company might advance. 
When our investigation had reached the 
point to definitely determine a course 
of action that would be of the greatest 
benefit to the creditors and the business, 
we immediately removed the President 
from the pay roll and from any activity 
in connection with the company. We 
analyzed every department of the busi- 
ness, reorganizing and making the neces- 
sary changes to allow for the greatest 
amount of efficiency in production, es- 
tablishing a sales policy that lifted the 
sales force from a sluggish to a live wire 
organization, increasing the sales 34% 
within six weeks of our appointment as 
Receiver. Changes were also made in 
the method of accounting and estimat- 
ing to eliminate losses that could be 
attributed to the improper figuring of 
bids for work. Im (Cont. on page 41) 


Here are the figures: 
Up to March 16, 1931, before the Detroit Adjustment 


Bureau took over the management of this business for the 
creditors, the comparative Profit and Loss Statements for 


the year 1930 and up to March 16, 1931, showed: 
Net loss for 1930 ....... . $14,270.99 


Net loss to March 16, 1931 . . . 


6,916.78 


After a month and a half’s operation of the busi- 
ness by the Detroit Adjustment Bureau, the Profit 
and Loss Statement for the month of April, 1931, 


showed: 


Net profit for April, 1931 . . . $1,366.70 








































































































































































































































@ by W.S. SWINGLE, director 
of the Foreign Department and 
the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


A survey of credit conditions and 
collections in twenty-one Latin 
American markets for the closing 
quarter of 1932 shows a general 
reversal from the improvement which 
has been shown in the previous surveys 
of the current year. This is the 17th 
quarterly survey as compiled from the 
opinions of the members of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

The surveys covering the first three 
quarters of the year showed an im- 
provement in credit conditions and col- 
lections. While this did not apply to 
all countries, nevertheless the previous 
surveys of the current year, taken as a 
whole, would indicate that in the opin- 
ion of those contributing to the survey 
the underlying factors were beginning 
to become stabilized, and that at least 
on current shipments the problem was 
being solved. Of course, there are ex- 


Credit conditions in twenty-one 
Latin-American countries scaled on 
the basis of the credit condition in- 
dex figures which express mathema- 
tically the combined opinions of in- 
dividual reports on each country. 
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Current survey of credit conditions 


ceptions to this where restrictions and 
moratoria have been so drastic that any 
opinions of credit and collection condi- 
tions were extremely poor. 

The current survey, as indicated in 
the graphical charts, shows a general de- 
cline both in credit conditions and col- 
lections. In classifying credit condi- 
tions there have not been sufficient 
favorable opinions to place any of the 
countries in either the classification of 
Good or Fairly Good, and in this survey 
the best general classification that can 
be made is Fair, in which there are but 
four countries included. The classifi- 
cation of Poor lists but one country, and 
sixteen countries are placed in the gen- 
eral classification of Very Poor. Prac- 
tically all of these have been in this 
classification in the previous survey, but 
in the current index figures a decline 
has been shown in all but three of these 
sixteen countries. 

Taking the survey as a whole, the 
index figure for three of the countries 
show a slight improvement. For three 
countries no change is indicated, and for 
fifteen countries there is a decline in the 
index. figures based on the percentages of 
opinions received. 

In reviewing the results of these sur- 
veys it should be remembered that the 
opinions expressed do not in any way 
reflect. governmental or municipal 
credit, and refer only to commercial 
credit conditions existing in these coun- 
tries in the opinion of exporters doing 
business in these markets. 






Mexico has shown the greatest im- 
provement in the index of credit condi- 
tions, and a slight improvement has been 
shown in Venezuela and the Dominican 
Republic. The greatest declines in this 
index have been shown in Honduras, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Nicaragua and Uru- 
guay. While all of these latter countries 
have been in comparatively low classi- 
fications as far as the general credit con- 
ditions are concerned, there has been 
improvement shown in previous surveys 
which is largely over-balanced by the 
declines at this time. Of course, there 
have been exceptions to this, such as 
Chile and Nicaragua. 

The exchange situation still holds the 
greatest interest as far as collections are 
concerned. In many of the countries 
restrictions and regulations have been in 
force throughout the year. While in 
most cases these refer primarily to old 
balances and backed-up funds, which 
are awaiting transmittal, they neverthe- 
less have had some effect in slowing up 
current collections. Furthermore, the 
settlement of collections by payments in 
local currency to the legal discharge of 
the drawee has in many cases technically 
paid the account, although the funds 
may still be held abroad awaiting avail- 
able exchange for transmittal. 

Current shipments are still being 
made to practically all of these coun- 
tries and payments come through on 
current transactions, particularly where 
the merchandise covers goods considered 
as necessities or of prime importance 
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to the economic welfare of the receiving 
country. 

During the year there has been a de- 
velopment of the study and considera- 
tion on the part of various groups 
throughout the United States for some 
solution to the problem of blocked ex- 
change. While some of these plans may 
not be entirely practical and while the 
details still remain to be solved, they 
nevertheless show an interest in some 
solution of the situation which will per- 
mit exporters to maintain their market 
secured through heavy expenditures of 
time and money. There are indications 
at the closing of the year of concen- 
trated effort to bring about an allevia- 
tion of these difficulties, and gradually 
governmental and other important fac- 
tors in the business community are ap- 
preciating that irrespective of interna- 
tion debts, bonds and private obliga- 
tions, that some way must be found 
which will permit a continuance of 
commercial transactions on a reasonable 
basis. 


In viewing the collection index figures 
for the year, general collections have 
held up better than might be anticipated 
from the opinions expressed of general 
credit conditions in the various markets. 
This again emphasizes the fact that de- 
lays in payment have been mainly due 
to conditions beyond the control of the 
buyer, but in the ee run in foreign 
















and collections in Latin-America 


trade and foreign credits, exporters are 
dealing with buyers whose commercial 
morality and practical desire to pay, 
even under difficult conditions, matches 
up well and in many cases better than 
their experience in domestic business. 
Of course, the credit risk which is not 
properly investigated and checked at the 
beginning leads to even greater than 
normal difficulties when unusual condi- 
tions and special regulations enter the 
picture. There has been relatively no 
greater business mortality or losses in 
foreign trade with the correspondingly 
sound credit risk, and the experienced 
exporter again can realize that year in 
and year out despite the more difficult 
conditions which enter into foreign 
credit work, the good buyer abroad is 
anxious and willing to meet his just 
obligations, and is oftentimes ingenious 
in finding ways to carry on business in 
spite of conditions which domestically 
would be considered as impossible. 


The past year has presented many un- 
usual difficulties, but nevertheless when 
looking over the Latin American mar- 
kets we find that this territory probably 
is the best ultimate market for Ameri- 
can goods and the interchange of com- 
modities. When the raw material prices 
improve practically all of these coun- 
tries which are largely dependent upon 
these prices for their economic welfare 
may find a comparatively rapid im- 
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provement. Admittedly they are faced 
with heavy problems, in many cases 
brought about by unwarranted loaning 
of money, but nevertheless while recov- 
ery will be slow, in the long run these 
countries will again become a back- 
ground for sound investment, profitable 
trade and an interchange of educational 
and cultural relations. 


Many drastic measures have been en- 
acted to try to solve the problem, but 
exchange restrictions, moratoria and 
current difficulties should not cause 
American business to pass aside its con- 
tact with the Latin American field by a 
mere wave of the hand and a closing of 
the door, but rather every effort should 
be maintained to fight through the pres- 
ent situation. If those who deal with 
responsible concerns, and to a reasonable 
extent recognize the unusual conditions 
which exist, do not withdraw from the 
market, they will find jn the long run 
that trade with Latin America is worth 
while and from a credit angle presents 
no unsurmountable difficulties. 


Collection conditions in twenty- 
one Latin-American countries at 
five different periods. The scale 
numbers are based on the percent- 
age of reports of prompt collections 
for each country during each sur- 


vey. 
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Nation-wide collection and sales conditions 


What they are at present 


The outlook for the near future 


MENT offers its regular monthly 
survey of collections and sales 
conditions. It is based upon re- 
ports from the associations throughout 
the country affiliated with the N. A. 
C. M. The reports are the results of the 
daily experience of the leading whole- 
saling and manufacturing concerns op- 


7 CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 


erating from these trading centers. The 
two questions “Are people buying?” and 
“Are they paying?” are perhaps the 
most direct and immediate reflection 
of daily business conditions in the 
country. 

These reports have been tabulated so 
that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various cities in 


each state, also what cities report a con- 
dition of “Good, Fair or Slow.” At the 
end of this summary you will find valu- 
able explanatory comments that have 
been sent in to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. These additional com- 
ments may be pertinent to your inter- 
pretation of collection conditions and 
sales conditions in the cities listed. 


Birmingham 
Phoenix 

Ft. Smith 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Macon 

Boise 
Springfield 
Evansville 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Waterloo 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Detroit 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Saginaw 


Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Billings 
Great Falls 
Helena 


Lincoln 
Omaha 
Newark 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 

New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 


Charlotte 
Grand Forks 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 


Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Portland 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Uniontown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Providence 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Ft. Worth 
San Antonio 


Collections 


Sales 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 


Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Slow 
Slow 


Slow 


Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
‘Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
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Texas Waco 

Utah Salt Lake City Slow 

Va. Bristol Fair 
Norfolk Slow 
Richmond ; Fair 
Roanoke Fair 

Wash. Bellingham Slow 
Seattle Slow 
Spokane Slow 
Tacoma Slow 


fC 











Fair W. Va Bluefield 
Fair Charleston Slow Slow 
Fair Clarksburg Slow Slow 
SI Lynchburg Slow Slow 
ow 7 
Fai Parkersburg Slow Fair 
air ; : 
Fair Wheeling Fair Fair 
Wis. Fond du Lac Slow Slow 
Slow Green Bay Slow Slow 
Slow Milwaukee Slow Slow 
Fair Oshkosh Slow Slow 
Fair Hawaii Honolulu Fair Slow 





a Nation-wide collection and sales conditions 3 


ALABAMA: Birmingham reports sea- 
sonable lines are fair, although some 
falling off is noted. 

ARIZONA: Phoenix furnishes us 
with the following: “In the mining 
camp at Superior, Arizona, and also at 
Douglas, Arizona, there is every indica- 
tion that the operation of the smelter 
may commence immediately after Jan- 
uary 1, 1933. It is impossible to say 
how long it will continue. If it is the 
first step in a program which will in- 
volve the reopening of the mine to some 
degree, it will substantially benefit the 
districts in which the mines are lo- 
cated. 

COLORADO: There does not seem 
to be any material improvement noted 
in Denver. 

CONNECTICUT: 
Waterbury informs us that 
inasmuch as the orders for 


Losses in this regard are heavy. Sev- 
eral manufacturing plants that have 
been closed for some time have opened 
up, but the money of the workers does 
not seem yet to have reached the re- 
tailers or wholesalers. 

MICHIGAN: Collections in Flint 
have improved slightly, but sales are 
still at a low ebb. There has been an 
improvement in furniture lines in Grand 
Rapids. Plants furnishing parts for new 
model cars are quite busy. Jackson re- 
ports collections from large corporations 
good. Small firms and individuals slow. 

MINNESOTA: ‘There thas been a 
slight pick-up in employment in Duluth, 
although this may not be permanent, 
inasmuch as things generally slow down 


Changes since last month's survey 


in this section after the first of the year. 
St. Paul believes that due to the defeat 
of the proposed three year debt mora- 
torium in North Dakota at the last 
election, that the credit strain will be 
relieved and sales should improve. The 
close of the year finds a scarcity of 
cash to be applied on delinquent ac- 
counts and a recovery in commodity 
prices for farm products are necessary 
to any marked improvement. Collec- 
tions and sales in Minneapolis continue 
fair and a slight improvement is noted. 
This is undoubtedly explained by the 
fact that both tax time and the election 
are behind us and the further fact that 
farmers are selling some of their prod- 
ucts, not for a profit, but to turn them 
into cash for the purchase 
of actual needs. 

NEW JERSEY: Some 
lines in Newark report a 























Christmas trade have been State City Collections Sales better situation, but gen- 

filled, the factories are : eral conditions show but 

again laying off employees. fetenen Ligtle Rock Good co Fair Fair 0b Slow little improvement. 

It is to be expected that Florida Tempe Fair to Slow NEW YORK: One sec- 
; ; , Idaho Boise Fair to Good ° $ 

trade improvement in this sali ato as SI Pei tion in Binghamton re- 

ae : polis ow to Fair 4 
vicinity will be slow, as ar ae a ete ports collections very slow. 
their factories, with hardly aie Waterloo Slow to Fair | Trade buying very cau- 
an exception, are basic in- Louisiana New Orleans Fair to Slow Fair to Slow || tiously, purchases being 
dustries—Brass and Rub- Massachusetts Springfield Good to Slow Fair to Slow confined to immediate 
ber. Michigan Grand Rapids Good to Fair Good to Fair wants. 

FLORIDA: Conditions Jackson Slow to Fair Fair to Slow NORTH CAROLINA: 
in Jacksonville are steadily aaaeesnes Dalek, own 0m Re Collections during the past 
getting worse. Missouri Ss. Lewis Slow to Fair month ia Neech Carclias 

IOWA: There has been pene — ie ae! s a have fallen off. Crops in 
. slight imp rovement in New York Albany Good to Fair Gant far this section are not mov- 
collections in Ottumwa North Carolina Charlotte Fair to Slow ing because of low prices 
and with the holiday: sea- Seek Silesn . Grand Dike Sete to Te being offered. The textile 
son near, sales are im- Oklahoma Oklahoma City Fair to Slow and other manufacturers 
proving. Tulsa Fair to Slow running on reduced sched- 

MASSACHUSETTS: Oregon Portland Good to Fair ules. 

Springfield reports: ““Cred- Rhode Island Providence Slow to Fair TEXAS: Austin finds 
it managers are still play- ‘Foxes: wae Good to Fair collections improved 
ing the waiting game and Vieginie Nenfelk , Pel. on Seay greatly and sales fair. Col- 
‘ Washington Seattle Fair to Slow A . ? 
getting left. They do not Fa Slew to Pale lections in Ft. Worth still 
seem to realize that the a ra i on ilies remain good on current 
older an account the more West Virginia Clarksburg Fair to Slow purchases, with money 
difficult it is to collect. Wheeling Slow to Fair Slow to Fair (Continued on page 31) 
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“This month's collection letter’’ 


by W. G. DREXELIUS, The George H. Nowland Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


3 Dear Mr. Debtor 


The “Gold Standard” has been attacked and likewise defended, but 
it still is the only standard on which we base our money which at present 
is classified in two parts: 


Ist. Free gold and the currency—paper money for convenience in 
trade issued against it. 2nd. Credit money or debt money. 


The proportion of the one as compared to the other in any business 
requires collection by you on your debts, so you can in turn transfer to 
us the “gold” or its equivalent to reduce your debt, thereby again cor- 
recting the bad proportion of a past due account as it appears on our 
books—Invoice of August 24th, $15.36. 


Regardless of National politics on which we have recently heard all 
sides of the various questions, we as a Nation composed of business men 
must solve without delay our own salvation and progress and “debts” 


must be paid to start new business and new credit on such orders. 


Our appeal to you is a “revaluation” of your gold standard, to reduce 


', debt and increase the circulation of good honest dollars. 


This letter certainly deserves your utmost consideration, and we 
will expect your remittance and reply by return mail. 


@ The collection letters presented each 
month in this department are not the- 
oretical model letters. Each letter has 
been used successfully in actual practice 
and experience. Only those letters are 
selected which have brought unusually 
good returns to their users. By making 
a few changes in the phrasing of these 
‘letters you can adapt them to your own 
business with the. same degree of suc- 
cess that they have brought others. 

In order to write an intelligent collec- 
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tion letter, you must know the paying 
habits of each customer to whom you 


send a letter. The first prerequisite to - 


successful collection procedure is a 


Credit Interchange report by the Credit © 


Interchange Bureaus of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. These reports 
tell you when to collect and how to col- 
lect. With Interchange reports before 
you on each of your accounts, you will 
attain maximum effectiveness in using 
the collection letters presented in this 
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department every month. 

Send us your best and favorite collec- 
tion letter for our “collection of col- 
lection letters” which we are gathering 
for readers of CrEDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

A selected series of individual copies 
of the collection letters which have ap- 
peared in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT is available upon application 
to Miss Mary V. Larkin, Manager, Col- 
lection Letter Department, CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, One Park 
Avenue, New York. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 











BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6251 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
mre erm iii iit 


I am interested also in other folders on the sub- 
jects checked below. 


CE ESE CL eae orm Sees 


Illustrates a method of posting ledger, 
with typewritten description, and dis- 
tributing to columnar journal or continu- 
ous tape in one operation. Several related 
records written at the same time if desired. 


Describes how speed is increased by 
reduction of manual operations in posting 
statement, ledger and proof journal. New 
simplicity in posting. 

A descriptive, itemized statement and 
skeleton ledger, both origihals made in 
one operation. 


The “Unit” plan of posting Accounts 
Receivable records. Statement, ledger and 
proof journal posted in one operation—all 
with complete typewritten description. 


How greater production is obtained from 
fully automatic operation is described in 
this folder on posting ledger, statement 
and proof journal—all originals—in one 
operation. 

Prompt information on the condition and 
revenue value of every account is given by 
this plan of posting ledger, statement and 
proof journal in one operation. 






Payroll Figure Distribution 

Stores Records Accounts Payable 

Billing General Accounting 
Name 








Accounts REcEIVABLE 


No matter how effective you believe your present 
accounting system to be, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate what Burroughs is doing to help 
cut accounting costs, and bring greater speed and 
simplicity to the work. 


You may find—as so many other firms have found— 
that further economies can be effected by utilizing 
the advantages made possible by recent develop- 
ments, such as new Burroughs machines, new 
Burroughs features and new and improved 
accounting procedures. 


To assist you in taking advantage of these develop- 
ments, Burroughs offers to send to you, without 
charge, any of the folders listed at the left. You 
can then compare the procedures described, with 
your present system for handling accounts receiv- 
able. Similar folders on other phases of account- 
ing are also available. 


Burroughs 


When writing to Burroughs, please mention Credit. Financial, Management 

























Paging 


the new book 


Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 


ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
Y business book 


A PLANNED SOCIETY. George 
Soule. The MacMillan Co., N. Y. 
$2.50. 

The right way to start the new year 
is to read “A Planned Society”. This 
present “planning” issue of the maga- 
zine gives an indication of the scope 
gained by the philosophy of economic 
planning. Everything from the Soviet 
economic mobilization to control of in- 
dustry by industry is being advocated 
today as the cure for our ills. 

“A Planned Society” is a spirited, in- 
telligent addition to the body of plan- 
ning literature. More than that, it is 
one of a very few additions that merit 
deep consideration. Author Soule is not 
just another outsider looking in, nor is 
he a rabid one-point-of-view prober who 
has a solution ere he begins his search. 
He is one of those rare beings—an even- 
tempered, fully intelligent man of sen- 
sitive appreciations, conscious of the 
world today in all its aspects. 

His book is not about planned busi- 
ness alone, or planned economy alone. 
It concerns itself with a planned society. 
Get that distinction. For it is the point 
of difference between this book and a 
dozen others on planning. A planned 
society implies a broader outlook. than 
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we usually associate with a planned 
economy. 

Basically, of course, it depends upon 
an orderly, smooth-functioning business 
structure in which the quest of material 
goods is subordinated to a fuller, more 
varied life. 

Can we achieve this—either in the 
U. S. A. or throughout the whole world? 
Mr. Soule believes we can do so—and 
right soon too—in these United States. 
We planned .in war, he asserts, and we 
should be able to plan in peace. 

Today we have varying types and de- 
grees of governmental control of in- 
dustry. Railroads, banks, insurance 
companies, construction and develop- 
ment projects are supervised in part or 
altogether by official bureaus. It is 
Mr. Soule’s contention that we are in- 
creasing this control continually, but 
doing it by walking backward rather 
than forward, with our eyes fixed upon 
the mirage of individual liberty, which 
today is impractical, instead of upon 
the actuality of today’s and tomorrow’s 
responsibility of society to its con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Soule is not convinced that 
change will be brought about in our 
present set-up by the inevitable revolu- 
tion so fervently advocated by rabid 
Marxists. Capitalism as we know it to- 
day has changed greatly in the past half 
century; most likely it will continue to 
do so. The author sees as our salva- 
tion the courage of experiment and 
inquiry in social and industrial control. 
His own ideas conceive a series of trade 
associations for all phases of economic 
activity coordinated by a national 
board which would prevent chaotic 
competition between various units in 
our economy. 

Here is a stable, well-balanced in- 
quiry concerning a subject of growing 
interest. This book is almost indispen- 
sable if you are interested in planning, 
either pro or con. 

—Pavut Haase 


Whither are 

we going? 

ECONOMIC TENDENCIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Frederick C. 
Mills. Published by The National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
N. Y. $5.00. 

Dr. Mills has studied the behavior of 
prices in a previous publication of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
which is now out of print, but which 
is an important work although it was 
written in 1927, a few years before the 
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behavior of prices began to resemble an 
insane asylum. 

In his newest work, Dr. Mills an- 
alyzes aspects of pre-war and post-war 
changes. It is part of a continuing 
study of economic phenomena being 
carried on by the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes in connection with 
the Bureau. 


It is planned to make this present 
volume a bridge between a 1929 study, 
Recent Economic Changes, and one to 
be made in that dim, distant future (as 
it may seem today) when the present 
cycle has completed its swing. 


A short summary of the various 
chapter headings emphasizes the scope 
of the book. Pre-war changes in vol- 
ume and character of production, com- 
modity prices, manufacturing costs, 
wages, foreign trade, are contrasted 
with analyses of their changed positions 
in the period from 1922 to 1929. Here 
is an all-round study of importance and 
accuracy that will be one of the best 
indices of our changing civilization in 
years to come. 

M. E. Hare 


Among those present: 


FEDERAL TAX ‘HANDBOOK. By 
Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York. $7.50. 
There was considerable changing and 

adding when the Revenue Act of 1932 

was prepared by Congress, especially in 

the case of income taxes, but also in 
gift, excise, estate, and other divisions. 

This is the thirteenth of the Mont- 
gomery Tax Manuals, the first in four 
years and, as is characteristic of his 
method, in presenting his information 
he “takes the responsibility of inter- 
pretation”, giving definite counsel on 
debatable points. 


DEATH AND PROFITS. By Seymour 
Waldman. Brewer, Warren and Put- 
nam, N. Y. $1.50. 

The idea that capital as well as men 
should be drafted in case of another 
war, has gained since 1920 to a great 
degree. Such opposite groups as the 
American Legion and the pacifists have 
favored it, the latter because they felt 
that when war is recognized as being 
financially unprofitable, it will be less 
easy to start. 


Here is a study of the War Policies 
Commission which was established in 
1930 by Congress. Mr. Waldman delves 
deeply into the work of the commission 
and its findings, concluding that the 
body has only set up guarantees to in- 
sure peace-time profits in war-time! 
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Let's join 
by F. J. HAMERIN, 


Lilly Varnish Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


This challenge to every credit 
grantor, let’s join forces, is made 
ly when he is asked to sell merchan- 
dise on credit. If you are a manu- 
facturer of raw materials used in the 
production of furniture it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate that before a finished 
product finally reaches the ultimate 
consumer, credit on terms of various 
discounts and time limits establishes a 
vital credit interest on the part of every 
other manufacturer, wholesaler or job- 
ber in the ultimate sale of a chair, desk, 
table or any other article that you or 
I might purchase from a retailer in our 
respecive communities. Surely it has 
been proven to every manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber, and retailer since 
October Ist, 1929, that individual and 
consumer credit has its limitations just 
the same as commercial and bank credit. 
Our Executive Manager clearly states 
his position on the subject of credit in- 
flation in his article, Working Credit 
Means Working Men, when he says: 
“Credit administration and manage- 
ment in the broader sense is too often 
and mistakenly considered synonymous 
with credit inflation. It is not the lack, 
but the congealed condition of credit 
that is holding up the ship of commerce. 
There is sufficient credit available in 
the nation. It is the lack of normal 
circulation and velocity of credit that 
has prevented the resumption of normal 
buying and consequently normal pro- 
duction activities. The proper distri- 
bution of credit through all economic 
channels is essential in developing a re- 
turn of confidence. Legislation and 
panaceas put forward to create new 
credit fall wide of the mark. The 
credit is here and it behooves everyone 
interested in its administration to see 
that this available credit is fully em- 
ployed. To have our economic store- 
houses filled with stagnant credit is to 
add further to the credit unemployment 
situation. Our solution does not lie in 
credit inflation. We must not forget 
the indisputable fact that liquid credit 
means solid business.” 
Here is the challenge in real form, 
read it again, it’s in these few words: 
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“The credit is here and it behooves 
everyone interested in its administration 
to see that this credit is fully em- 
ployed.” This cannot be accomplished 
independently by any particular group 
of manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
or retailers but it can be done if col- 
lective administration of credit is em- 
ployed. Let’s see if this is not within 
reason. 

Collective administration of credit 
granted is inevitable if a retail furniture 
store become financially involved. 
Usually its creditors are rug, linoleum, 
stove, lamp, and various types of furni- 
ture manufacturers, jobbers, or whole- 
salers. Their collective administration 
is usually confined to the first meeting 
of creditors and then the receiver or 
trustee in Bankruptcy completes the 
task of administration caused by the 
waste and misapplication of credit. 

Caused by what? 

Caused by the lack of collective ad- 
ministration of credit. Caused by the 
refusal on the part of many manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and jobbers to co- 
operate with one another through the 
best medium known to-day that can be 
of service and helpfulness in the ap- 
praisal of credit responsibility, Credit 
Interchange Service of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

The merits of the Credit Interchange 
System are known to Credit Managers 
for manufacturers, wholesalers, and job- 
bers in all of the principal markets of 
our United States. These same Credit 
Managers established the system and are 
responsible for its continuance. It is 
certainly timely and appropriate for 
these users of Credit Interchange Service 
to join forces, to urge other firms to 
use it also. It is clear to everyone that 
credit conditions have changed and that 
now, more than ever, it is necessary to 
have current facts about a debtor’s per- 
formance rather than mere opinions. 

Who has these facts? 

Every manufacturer, wholesaler, job- 
ber, and financial institution in this 
country has them. How can these facts 
be assembled to insure the flow of credit 
into channels in which it rightfully be- 
longs? Only through the Credit Inter- 
change Service of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, for it is the only 
system which supplies a constant flow 
of accounts receivable information de- 


veloped automatically from actual led- 
ger experience. It is the only service 
which constantly delivers current credit 
reports on a list of customers without 
special requests for information each 
time. It is the only medium that records 
current credit transactions in every in- 
dustry in the nation. It is the only es- 
tablished interchange method that elim- 
inates all doubt on the part of those 
who question the true value of collec- 
tive activity. If giving this established 
system the momentum it has rightfully 
earned will restore a normal circulation 
of credit, a resumption of normal buy- 
ing, and consequently normal produc- 
tion activities within any given indus- 
try, those who realize its value should 
encourage every other manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber, or financial institu- 
tion to unite with them in collective 
administration of credit through its in- 
telligent use. 


During the past three years or more 
haven’t you received thousands of let- 
ters from debtors which state briefly, 
““We canot pay because our customers 
do not pay”? How many creditor firms 
have accepted this brief statement as a 
definite acknowledgment that their 
credit and the credit of their customers 
has been transferred to another debtor, 
accepting the fact that the burden of 
this credit responsibility rests not with 
their customer alone but between them? 


Voluntarily or otherwise every cred- 
itor firm in the nation to-day does have 
a vital credit interest in ultimate con- 
sumer credit. Why shouldn’t this be 
an acknowledged fact? Credit has been 
extended but have we seen to its dis- 
position? Again we are challenged to 
join forces, and there is an established 
system through which we can collec- 
tively administer credit to the ultimate 
consumer. The Credit Interchange 
Service of the National Association of 
Credit Men should be used by all whole- 


salers and manufacturers. 


Therefore, as a Credit Manager for a 
company manufacturing materials used 
exclusively by other manufacturers and 
wholesalers, I have considered it not 
only my duty but a progressive credit 
policy to encourage them in the use of 
this service. Their credit skill based 
on the superior quality of credit service 
they employ materially affects the col- 
lectibility of my accounts. I am not 
ashamed to be selfish enough to want 
the money due my house, but am aware 
that I must be constructive in my atti- 
tude. I would rather help my custom- 
ers pay their accounts than try to com- 


pel them to do so. (Cont. om page 43) 
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| wholly disapprove of 
what you say aod will! 
defend to the death 
your right to say it.— 
Voltaire to Helvetius 


Trade acceptances 
Dear Sir: 

A copy of our recent letter to Mr. 
Arthur A. Kilmer, Chairman of the 
Tri-State Credit Conference, held in 
Binghamton, N. Y., on October 22, 
giving our objections to the use of trade 
acceptances in the Textile Industry, is 
enclosed. 

In view of the announced stand 
taken by your Association, urging the 
increased use of trade acceptances, the 
Uptown Credit Group, the members of 
which all belong to your Association, 
feel in fairness to them, that their views 
should be given some notice in an early 
issue of your magazine, as follows: 

The Uptown Credit Group of the 
Textile Industry, a division of the Silk 
Association of America, Inc., and the 
Downtown Credit Group, Inc., con- 
sisting of the representative organiza- 
tions in the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry, followed closely recent attempts 
to promote the use of trade acceptances. 

After studying the advantages and 
disadvantages of the trade acceptances, 
both Groups disapproved the attempt 
to stimulate their use in the textile in- 
dustry for the following reasons: 

“1. Overinflation and overtrading 
would result. 

‘2. - Business should develop along 
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normal lines and not through artificial 
stimulation. 

3. Too much added security would 
be given banks at the expense of mer- 
chandise creditors. 

4. In the event of a customer’s 
financial embarrassment there would be 
practically no free accounts receivable 
available for general creditors. 

5. The present unsecured bank lines 
would be practically eliminated. 

6. Their use would be too cumber- 
some for this industry. 

7. Credit would be pyramided 
through the issuance of numerous trade 
acceptances on the same merchandise 
passing through a number of hands 
(raw silk broker to manufacturer, man- 
ufacturer to converter, converter to 
garment manufacturer, garment manu- 
facturer to retailer). 

8. Trade acceptances lend themselves 
too readily to improper use. 

a. On past due accounts. 

b. As an accommodation or ex- 
change without the passing of any 
merchandise. 

9. Their use would force a lengthen- 
ing of terms which has been fought for 
many years in the industry. 

10. Frequently the receipt of a trade 
acceptance is improperly regarded as 
payment instead of merely an ac- 
knowledgement of the debt—this causes 
an unjustified expansion of credit, with 
consequent increased credit hazard. 

11. The discounting of trade ac- 
ceptances creates substantial contingent 
liabilities. 

Both Group’s objections apply only 
to transactions of textile distributors of 
piece goods and not to transactions in- 
volving raw silk. materials in bulk. 

They also recommended that their 
disapproval be called to the attention of 
the Tri-State Credit Conference in 
Binghamton, N. Y., through you, as 
General Conference Committee Chair- 
man, and released to the press. 

There is also enclosed a copy of the 
release to the newspapers. 

Your co-operation in placing our 
views on the subject before the Con- 
ference when discussion of the trade 
acceptance takes place on Saturday 
morning, will be appreciated. 

THe Sik AssociaTION 
oF AMERICA, INC. 
Bankruptcy 
Dear Sir: : 

I was much impressed with the article 
in your November issue wherein Mr. 
Max Tachna discussed the . proposed 
amendment of the bankruptcy law. It 
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would seem that no business man could 
possibly read that without being con- 
verted to the belief that this change is 
imperative. The average Congressman 
will be quick to respond to any show 
of real interest by his constituents in 
favor of this bill. Every board of trade 
can pass such a resolution. Every busi- 
ness man could study the subject and 
get his local civic association on record. 
I think that should be done- so widely 
that the bill would pass promptly. It 
can be done if those most vitally af- 
fected will study this article. Every 
trade organiztion ought to distribute 
copies of the article and then have dis- 
cussions of it so that the local Con- 
gressman can be impressed with the 
great demand in favor of the bill. 
Very truly yours, 
Frank E. JOHNSON, 
Justice, Municipal Court 
of the City of New York. 


Mitchell reports 
yon bankruptcy 


A strong recommendation for con- 
sideration of the pending legislation 
on bankruptcy was included in the re- 
port by Attorney General William D. 
Mitchell to Congress with emphasis 
upon early enactment of at least a pro- 
vision for corporate reorganization. Re- 
garding this subject, the report states: 

“Bills are now pending for the re- 
vision of the national bankruptcy act. 
The need for revision is evident. A 
complete report on the subject prepared 
in this department has been submitted 
to the Congress. It is not likely that 
the Congress will soon again have pre- 
sented to it as comprehensive and re- 
liable information as to the workings 
of the bankruptcy system and the need 
for reform, as has been thus made avail- 
able. The proposals for revision have 
received the support of business gen- 
erally. Opposition has developed from 
certain sources, principally from organi- 
zations of commercial lawyers engaged 
in collections and bankruptcy litigation. 
This opposition is entitled to be heard, 
but it must be remembered that it is 
not entirely disinterested and will con- 
sequently be exceptionally active. 

“There is one special feature of the 
proposed revision which should be men- 
tioned. In the process of industrial and 
commercial reconstruction the volun- 
tary adjustment and reorganization of 
business units without, destruction 
through liquidation, is essential to the 
restoration of trade. The cumbersome 
process of corporate reorganization 
through equity “(Continued on page 43) 














































* Hindsight 


(Continued from page 9) due to the sever- 
ity of the depression which has caused 





yw 
7 heavy depreciation in the soundest of 
de American investment securities.” 
a. Is our trouble due to government ex- 
ad travagance? In a certain measure, yes. 
d. Money was being spent so freely, taxes 
ly were being collected so rapidly that all 
It our governmental bodies fell into the 
f- easy habit of spending money like water. 
ry New York City’s funded debt has grown 
ite in ten years from eleven hundred mil- 
= lion dollars to eighteen hundred million 
n- dollars. Its annual budget has increased 
he in the last ten years from three hundred 
and thirty million dollars to six hun- 
dred and thirty-one million dollars. As 
to the Federal Government, with the 
| budget out of balance, the Congress 
rk. has very properly been obliged to levy 
heavy new taxes, adding to the serious 
burden of taxation that had been ar- 
ranged on a generous scale when there 
was ample income to pay the bills. 
i Others of us have another alibi. We 
vil have found a scapegoat which cannot 
nt kick back. It is the devilish foreigner 


D who has done all this to us. He got 
; into a frightful mess and hauled us 


a into it. He borrowed our money and 
ro- 

val then went bankrupt, or almost bank- 
sie rupt, and a good part of the loss he has 
. ; never paid back. He fell into a panic 
| of in central Europe, and the panic, like 


A a prairie fire, jumped over here. This 
is a difficult alibi to sustain, by reason 


- of the fact that Europe’s crisis in the 
ce spring of 1931 came eighteen months 
i: after the American collapse of October, 
a6 1929. nae a 
ll Other people have found still a differ- 
a ent scapegoat, the anatomy of which is 
il. well worth examining: It is Congress, 
a and behind Congress the American 
ies people, which for years has insisted upon 
sai the foreign governments paying us the 
ae perfectly just—perfectly just, I say— 
a but impossible war debts. We have held 
= to the idea that these great overseas pay- 
wry ments, representing in general nothing 
is except exploded shot and shell, shall be 
oa paid every year,—a quarter of a billion 
dollars each year,—an unnatural stream 
the of payments, choking the channels of 
aig world trade. 
a Incidentally, it was perfectly reason- 
ai able that the Allied powers should ex- 
af pect and demand that Germany should 
Lio pay sufficient to repair the physical dam- 
the age wrought by her armies in Belgium 
=n and northern France. But the bill has 
yi not been paid in full, nor can it ever 
43) be so paid. Similarly, people are asking: 








will it ever be possible for the unwieldy 
War Debts—undertaken no doubt with 
reasonable expectations on both sides 
that they would be discharged—ever to 
be paid in full at Washington? 

These, then, have been some of the 
phenomena which world civilization has 
presented to the wondering eyes of our 
youth for the first third of the 20th 
century. My purpose has not been to 
discourage you, but just for a few 
minutes to let this vivid panorama un- 
fold itself before your eyes. To our 
elder view, accustomed to the various 
ups and down of this life, having seen 
former panics and former depressions, 
the spectacle, terrible and prolonged as 
it has been, is perhaps not quite so 
startling as it would be to the inhabi- 
tants of another world. 

We can lay our difficulties at the 
door of no one person; no one group 
of persons; no one government. The 
greatest, single, underlying, world-shak- 
ing cause of the depression has been the 
War, its prodigious losses, its repercus- 
sions, its dislocations, its unsettlement 








CREDIT’ 
TRAINING 
by the 


home study 
method 


The next few years will see a whole new 
group of executives controlling business. 
Your chance to be one of them was never 
better—the requirements were never more 
clearly outlined. 


Yesterday’s viewpoint means oblivion for 
thousands of executives—today you must 
have an up-to-the-minute mastery of cer- 
tain underlying credit and business princi- 
ples, and you must know how to apply 
them to the problems of tomorrow. 


of morale, including speculative orgies: 
War and the unwisdom of man who 
permitted that war. 

What is the remedy for the world’s 
present situation? Many among us, 
without adequate regard for some of 
these manifest causes of the depression, 
are declaring that the whole economic 
system of civilization has broken down 
once and for all and should be thrown 
into the discard. Is then the answer 
to be a grand leap into Socialism? Or 
a somersault into Communism? My 
answer is “no.” Before we move in this 
direction we,can well afford to observe 
and profit by other people’s mistakes, 
or perchance by their successes. 

Is the remedy one great plan of eco- 
nomic organization, (Cont. on page 33) 
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(Continued from page 25) 


Collection, 
sales survey 


hard to get on accounts receivables 
carried over from previous years. Sales 
in all lines show no improvement over 
last month, and the immediate future 
holds no encouragement for any appre- 
ciable increase. 

VIRGINIA: The situation in Nor- 
folk is rather spotted. There is hand 
to mouth buying. The holiday sales 
have just begun, although it is not ex- 
pected to equal last year. 

WASHINGTON: Collections have 
been rather slow in Seattle, due to the 
second half of personal and real estate 
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To help business men meet today’s ever- 
increasing demands for a broader grasp of 


“basic credit and business fundamentals, 


the National Institute of Credit has pre- 
pared a home-study training course. cover- 
ing Credits and Collections. 


This course, designed to give ‘you the 
greatest amount of credit training in the 
shortest possible time, is. ideally suited te 
the limited spare hours of the busy busi- 
mess man. Consisting of lesson leaflets 
based on a recognized authoritative text, 
printed lectures by credit authorities, and 
typical credit problems selected from actual 
situations—the course assignments can be 
scheduled to suit your own convenience. 


If you are engaged or in- 
terested in credit work, 
you do not need to be re- 
minded of the significant 
part it plays in the com- 
mercial and business struc- 
ture. Now is the time to 
use this practical means to 
prepare yourself for greater 
responsibilities just abead. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me full information about 
your course in Credits and Collections. 
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Notes 
About 
Credit 
Matters 


Referee vs. 
creditors 


Philadelphia—A referee in  bank- 
ruptcy has the legal authority under 
General Order 13 to override the vote 
of a majority of creditors in the choice 
of a trustee and appoint one of his own 
selection, but he must have a “‘sub- 
stantial supporting reason,” for exer- 
cising such drastic authority. 

Judge Oliver B. Dickinson, of the 
U. S. District Court here, made that 
important ruling concerning the ad- 
ministration of bankrupt estates, in up- 
holding the action of Referee Albert 
E. Holl, of Media, Pa., in refusing to 
accept the selection of James E. Kelly, 
by a majority of the creditors of Sam- 
uel and Esther Cohen, shoe dealers, 881 
Main street, Darby, Pa., as trustee, and 
appointing Charles S$. Hasselman in- 
stead.. As noted, Samuel and Esther 
Cohen were granted discharges from 
bankruptcy in June last. 


The referee assigned two reasons for 
his action, one that the appointment of 
Mr. Hasselman, who had been receiver, 
would be an economy to the estate, be- 
cause he would be paid only one com- 
mission, whereas, if Mr. Kelly were 
named, the estate would have to pay 
practically the same commissions twice, 
and the second reason was that counsel 
who represented a majority of the cred- 
itors had the “selfish” reason for sup- 
porting Mr. Kelly, that he would be 
chosen as his counsel. 


The latter reason, Judge Dickinson 
remarks, has no bearing at all in the 
matter, even if true, but the rejection 
by the referee of the choice of a ma- 
jority of the creditors, for economic 
reasons, would be justified, at least in 
the present case. 

The court’s construction of General 
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Order 13, is considered by lawyers here 
to be somewhat far-reaching, since the 
court points out that in the theory of 
the bankruptcy law, the creditors are 
the owners of an insolvent’s property, 
and that “primarily they have the right 
to choose a trustee of their own selec- 
tion.” However, the court adds, this 
selection is subject to the control of the 
referee, who, undoubtedly has the right 
to make an appointment when there is 
no majority vote. 


Itineraries 


President E. Don Ross is back in 
Portland, Oregon, after a nationwide 
tour of local associations that started 
in September and continued until No- 
vember. 

In the course of his travels with Mrs. 
Ross, who accompanied him on the en- 
tire trip, Mr. Ross addressed meetings 
at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C. where he met Presi- 
dent Hoover, Richmond, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Houston, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
points west, winding up with a tour of 
several offices on the Pacific Coast. 

It was the thirteenth transcontinental 
trip made by Mr. and Mrs. Ross. 

Executive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann has recently toured a group of 
local association offices, his speaking 
itinerary including appearances at Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Kalamazoo. On December 7 he ad- 
dressed the meeting of the National 
Glass Distributors’ Association at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Assistant Executive Manager, David 
A. Weir, spoke at Utica and St. Paul 
during December. 


Lothian 
advanced 


The membership of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men will be inter- 
ested to learn of the appointment by 
Executive Manager Heimann of E. H. 
Lothian as traveling inspector of the 
Adjustment Bureaus to succeed J. A. 
Pilling as of January 1, 1933. 

Mr. Lothian brings to his new work 
an unusual fund of knowledge of all 
phases of Association activity. Soundly 
trained in credits and accounting, he 
came to the National in 1923 from the 
Ridenour-Baker Grocery Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. He acted as a field 
representative until 1928 when he ac- 
cepted the position of retail credit man- 
ager with the Royal Easy Chair Co., 
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of Sturgis, Mich. In 1930 he returned 
to the National and was made business 
manager of the office at Chicago. He 
has been active in Fraud Prevention and 
Trade Group Department work of the 
association as well. 


Barnett 
appointed 


Mr. M. L. Barnett has been named 
Secretary of the Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association and Manager of the 
North Texas Adjustment & Credit In- 
terchange Bureau, to succeed the late 
Vernor Hall. Mr. Barnett is the former 
credit manager for C. L. Norsworthy 
Co., of Dallas, wholesale jewelers, and 
through his business life has had a 
sound training in banking, accounting 
and credit management. He has been 
a director of the Dallas Association for 
several years. 


Failures in 
Germany 


BEeRLIN.—There was little change in 
the number of insolvencies in Germany 
during the month of November, the 
total having dropped from 711 in Oc- 
tober to 706, the lowest figure since the 
beginning of the depression the Daily 
News Record reports. 

In textile, clothing and footwear in- 
dustries, however, they decreased from 
155 in October to 132 in November. 
The following table gives the compara- 
tive figures in these lines:— 


November 
Failures Receiver- 


TEXTILES 
Manufacturers .... 
Wholesale trade ... 
Retail trade 


CLOTHING 
Manufacturers .... 
Wholesale trade ... 
Retail trade 


FOOTWEAR 
Manufacturers .... 
Wholesale trade ... 
Retail trade 


November October 


TEXTILES 

Failures 26 
24 

CLOTHING 

Failures 37 
44 

FOOTWEAR 

Failures 13 
11 
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(Cont. from page 31) something that will 
surely balance world-wide production 
and consumption to a nicety and always 
provide work for every-one? That is 
the Utopia that the world may work 
towards. But there is no swift and 
royal road to universal prosperity. We 
have to rely not on gods, but on men, 
to devise, plan, organize and execute. 
And we must rely upon them with their 
limitations. In general terms we can 
say that the American economic com- 
munity has done far more extensive 
planning than it ever did forty years 
or twenty years ago. We have seen, 
however, how far it has fallen short. 
Yet that does not mean that, while in 
the modern world we may well have 
come to a turning, we have come to 
the end of the road. 

No, I am one who believes that we 
must rebuild on the basis that is still 
under us. We must, in Mr. Lippmann’s 
phrase, continue to live in the house 
while we are rebuilding it. You may 
call that house, if you will, the capi- 
talistic system. It has been in the build- 
ing since the Dark Ages. It has, with 
all its ups and downs, brought to man- 
kind increasing comfort and happiness. 
It is still a fairly tough structure and 
will not easily topple over. But it has 
developed some serious weaknesses which 
require more than patchwork attention. 

But I beg you will be under no illusion 
as to my own individual convictions, 
unimportant as they are: No economic 
system whatever—old or new—can be 
devised which shall be proof against the 
folly which mankind has shown. In 
1914 to 1918 white men engaged in a 
titanic struggle of self-destruction. It 
was the first war of populations. Pre- 
vious wars had been wars of champions. 
In the Great War the whole economic 
power of the populations of the coun- 
tries engaged was enlisted. 

When the war ended the statesman- 
ship which led the world was ex- 
hausted, neurotic and embittered; with 
the consequence that the treaties of 
peace brought no peace, but erected 
fantastic new barriers to peace, political 
and economic. Unwarranted frontier 
changes, and anomalies like the astro- 
nomical reparations claim, left bleeding 
wounds in the body of mankind. Look- 
ing back we now see that it was in- 
evitable from these peace settlements, 
which were no settlements, that the 
war should not stop but should be trans- 
ferred, as it has indeed been, from the 
military to the economic field. Here 


America has been one of the leaders in 
the economic war. In the two drastic 
tariff increases of 1922 and of 1930 she 
set standards for the strangulation of 
trade which other weaker nations felt 
compelled to emulate. Thus, the four 
years war on the battle fields of France 
has, as I have already pointed out, been 
continued by a fourteen years economic 
war on a world-wide front. 

Remember, after all, that we are in 
a world of men who all over the globe 
are singularly alike in their passions and 
prejudices. Just as we have seen this 
depression to be world wide, so every 
country is dependent in part on the 
misery or the good fortune of every 
other country. Even America, with all 
her magnificent resources, can never be 
wholly self-contained. 

Remember again, that we are now on 
the threshold of a new stage of progress 
and that America must lead the way. It 
can go far on that way only by realizing 
that it is a part of the world; that the 
world also must move with it to new 
recoveries and new stabilities. Our pri- 
mary remedy for present difficulties is 
not in the change of economic systems. 
It consists in an enlightened public 
opinion which will demand of our rulers 
that they seek peace, economic as well 
as political, and pursue it. 


Blueprint 


y economics 


(Cont. from page 13) and in relation to a 
complex and intricate mechanism. 

Let me now briefly mention the prin- 
cipal spheres in which new and deliber- 
ate planning and collective policy are 
required. First, there is monetary pol- 
icy. What are the policy and technical 
methods by which, under present con- 
ditions, the maximum stability in the 
internal and external value of the cur- 
rency can be secured? 

Then there is investment policy. 
What direction and control, whether 
public or perhaps for the greater part 
professional, is desirable so as to dimin- 
ish the misuse of capital either abroad or 
at home? 

Next there is the problem of com- 
mercial policy. The worst feature of 
tariff systems in almost every country 
is that they are based upon no general 
policy, either international or even na- 
tional, but: simply compounded of suc- 
cessive concessions to pressure. What- 
ever be the future development, whether 
we turn to a world system, as I hope, or 
towards closed economic units, it is es- 
sential that there should be a basis of 
deliberate general policy, carefully 
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framed and clearly understood. 

Next there is—perhaps most difficult 
of all—the major planning of produc- 
tion. How, consistently with private 
enterprise and competition, can a col- 
lective policy be framed and collective 
influence exerted so as to slow down or 
re-direct production when indications 
point to the danger of a slump proceed- 
ing a boom? 

Lastly, outside the sphere of economic 
policy, but profoundly affecting it, 
there is the problem of adjusting the 
machinery of government so as to se- 
cure a solution of the many questions 
which require agreement between dif-: 
ferent countries. How are we to build 
a machinery of world government 
which will coordinate the policies of 
separate sovereign states and preserve 
peace? 

For this vast task of transforming the 
framework of our system, of adapting 
it to the activities it has to control, of 
supplementing automatic adjustment by 
planned direction, we require I suggest 
three things above all. We need con- 
structive intelligence and determination 
for the central framing of policy. We 
need specialized leadership to frame and 
apply policy locally and within different 
spheres of our (Continued on page 38) 


¢ It Covers All - 


Lite Insurance—the 
most adaptable factor in modern 
business and finance—covers prac- 
tically every phase of family protec- 
tion and personal security. 


Now, in a single contract, 
known as the JOHN HAN- 
COCK RETIREMENT 
FUND POLICY, are com- 
bined its two most important 
functions—family protection 
and old-age income. 


The arrangement is attractively 
simple. There should be room for 


it in your family budget. Send for 
our booklet describing this policy, 
entitled, “Your Family—Their Fu- 
ture and Yours.” 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Maes. 
Please send me your booklet, 
“Your Family, Their Future and Yours” 
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Experience since 1929 has definitely proven the vital need for the newer 
type of credit information. Antecedent and financial statement infor- 
mation, formerly used, answers the questions ““How has he paid?” and “was 
he able to pay?” Answers to these questions no longer suffice. The Credit 
Executive of today must have a definite answer to the question “Is he pay- 


ing NOW?” Up-to-date ledger experience information alone can and does 
answer that vital question. 


Wholesale credit departments are finding a veritable gold mine of infor- 
mation in their ledger experience. To date, that mine has been only par- 
tially developed. During 1935 more and more leaders in the credit field 
will turn to their own Credit Interchange Bureaus as the logical and most 
effective medium for the exchange of their experiences with their cus- 
tomers. More and more leading Credit Executives will share in the 


profit from this mine of information which they, themselves, own and 
control. 


Greater use of Credit Interchange Service will inevitably result in better 
credits and better credits will result in more profitable business. 


1933 conditions challenge all Credit 
Executives. Credit Interchange Ser- 
vice furnishes the answer. Use Credit 
Interchange Service to MAKE 
1933 ABETTER YEAR FOR YOU! 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
National Association of Credit Men 
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N.A.C.M. Credit Interchange Bureaus 


Besides the local bureaus listed below, information concerning Domestic Credit Interchange is available through the N. A. C. M. offices at 
| Park Ave., N. Y.; 33 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal., and the Central Credit Interchange Bureau, P, O. 


Box 1398, Central Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


ALABAMA—BiamincHam—R. H. Eggleston, Sec’y-Mgr., 
W. C. Darby, Mgr., 321-25 Lincoln Life Bldg. 


ARKANSAS—Fort SmirH—C. H. Taylor, Sec’y-Mgr., 
113-23 Rogers Ave. 


Litre Rocx—Mrs. L. Periman, Sec’y-Mgr., 220-21 
Gay Bldg., 3rd and Broadway. 


CALIFORNIA—San Francisco—O. H. Walker, Sec’y- 
Mgr., R. J. Leary, Mgr., 333 Montgomery St. 


COLORADO—Denver—J. B. McKelvy, Sec’y-Mgr., Mrs. 
L. Lehman (Interchange), Room 624-35, 810 - 14th St. 
Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—New Haven—Miss Vera B. Dicker- 
man, Mgr., 23 Temple St. 


FLORIDA—Jacxsonvite—J. E. Gay, Mgr., 201-02 
Graham Bldg. 


Tampa—S. B. Owen, Sec’y-Mgr., P. O. Box 2128, 1I- 
15 Roberts Bldg. 


GEORGIA—Arianta—F. H. Sned, Sec’y-Mgr., W. W. 
Roberts, Mgr., 306 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ILLINOIS—Cuicaco—A. “T. Sundell, Mgr., Room 1006, 
529 S. Franklin St. 


Peorta—H. F. Sehmer, Sec’y-Mgr., 317 S. Jefferson 
Ave. 


(INDIANA—Evansvitte—A. H. Oschmann, Sec’y-Mgr., 
$04 Furniture Bldg. 


InpDIANAPOLIS—Merritt Fields, Exec.-Mgr., J. S. Covert, 
Mgr., 901 Peoples Bank Bldg. 


IOWA—Dezs Moines—Don E. Neiman, Sec’y-Mgr., C. L. 
Coussens, Field Mgr., 818 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Sioux Crry—P. A. Lucey, Exec.-Mgr., P. O. Box 748, 
625-31 Badgerow Bldg. 


KANSAS—Wicnrra—M. E. Garrison, Exec.-Mgr., 429 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY—Lexincron—Mrs. E. M. McGarry, Sec’y- 
Mgr., 505-06 Security Trust Bldg. 


Loutsvme—S. J. Schneider, Sec’y-Mgr., R. J. Meyer, 


Mgr., 301 Speed Bldg. 


LOUISIANA—New Onreans—Chas. G. Cobb, Sec’y- 


Mgr., 1007 Queen and Crescent Bldg. 


Sureverort—J. A. B. Smith, Sec’y-Mgr., P. O. Box 
371, 223-24 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND—Battimmore—lIra L. Morningstar, Sec’y and 
Exec. Mgr., H. F. Leeks, Mgr., 301 W. Redwood St. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—J. M. Paul, Sec’y, A. A. 
Humphrey, Mgr., 38 Chauncy St. 


MICHIGAN—Derrorr—O. A. Montgomery, Sec’y, R. E. 
Mohr, Mgr., 1282 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Fiint—Sam M. Stowell, Sec’y-Mgr., 200 M & M Bank 
Bldg., 120 W. First St. 


Grano Rapiwws—Edward DeGroot, Sec’y-Mgr., 602 
Association of Commerce Bldg. 


Katamazoo—Ralph H. Johns, Sec’y-Mgr., 306 Com- 
merce Bldg. 


MINNESOTA—DututH—E. G. Robie, Sec’y-Mgr., R. F. 
Wisch, Asst. Mgr., 501-504 Christie Bldg. 


Sr. Paut—R. Lindholm, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI—Kansas Crry—C. L. Davies, Exec.-Mgr., L. 
C. Smith, Mgr., Sth Floor, Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 


Sr. Louts—Orville Livingston, Sec’y-Mgr., A. E. 
Fisher, Mgr., 800 Commercial Bldg. a 


MONTANA—Bituincs—Meredith J. Davies, Sec’y, P. O. 
Box 1184, 411-412 Stapleton Bldg. 


Great Fatts—Frank E. McDonnell, Mgr., P. O. Box 
1784, 215-17 Ford Bldg. 


NEBRASKA—OmanHa—G. P. Horn, Exec.-Mgr., 2nd 
Floor, Sunderland Bldg. 


NEW YORK—Burrato—H. C. Ferrell, Sec’y, Miss M. 
E. Lowry, Mgr., 704 Erie County Bank Bldg. 


New Yorr—W. W. Orr, Sec’y, 468 Fourth Ave. R. 
W. Collins, Mgr. 


Utica—Harmon Eggers, Sec’y-Mgr., 921-22 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 


OHIO—Crncinnati—John L. Richey, Sec’y-Mgr., S. S. 


Scull, Mgr., 728 Temple Bar Bldg. 


Creverano—Hugh Wells, Actg. Sec’y, C. F. Moeller, 


Asst. Mgr., 410 Leader Bldg. 


Cotumsus—Wm. G. Hills, Sec’y-Mgr., 424 Chamber 


of Commerce Bldg. 


Torevo—Geo. B. Cole, Exec.-Mgr., Emery c. Coy, 


Mgr., 136 ‘Huron’ Se?‘ 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau service is available at One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Youncstown—O. E. Johnson, Sec’y-Mgr., 1110-12 
Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA—Oxtanttoma Ciry—E. E. Barbee, Sec’y- 
Mgr., 901 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Tursa—Manager, Credit Interchange Bureau, 3rd and 
Boston St., 912 Daniels Bldg. 


OREGON—Portiann—E. W. Johnson, Mgr., Miss Helen 
E. Bender (Interchange), 471 Pittock Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PuitapetrHia—John iE. Norvell, 
Mgr., J. J. Fitzsimmons, Asst. Mgr., 10th Fleor 
Cunard Bldg., 220 S. 16th St. 


PirrssurcH—H. M. Oliver, Sec’y-Exec.-Mgr., D. R. 
Meredith, Mgr., 1212-15 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


TENNESSEE—Cuatranooca—C. H. McCollum, Sec’y- 
Mgr., 1115 Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 


Kwoxvirte—W. A. DeGroat, Sec’y-Mgr., 504-14 New 
Sprankle Bldg. 


Mempnis—E. C. Correll, Sec’y, T. J. Doepke, Mgr., 
P. O. Box 344, 210 Randolph Bldg. 


TEXAS—Dattas—W. H. Oliver, Mgr., 322 Santa Fe 
Bldg. 


Houston—Morris Meyer, Sec’y-Mgr., 433 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 


UTAH—Satt Laxe Crry—Robert Peel, Mgr., Miss M. 
McKinlay (Interchange), 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA—Lyncuaurc—S. H. Wood, Sec’y-Mgr., 405 
Lynch Bldg. 


RicumMonp—J. P. Abernethy, Sec’y-Mgr., S. E. Calla- 
han, Mgr., 305 Travelers Bldg. 


WASHINGTON—Seattite—C, P. King, Sec’y-Mgr., Miss 
G. J. Russell (Interchange), 7th Floor, Alaska Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Czaagxssurc—U. R: Hoffman, Sec’y- 
Mgr., P. O. Box 196, 408-410 Union Nat’l Bank 
Bldg. vs 


Huntincron—C,. C. Harrold, Mgr., P. O. Box 1120 
228 First Huntington Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Wueetinc—E. K. Pfeil, Mgr., P. O. Box 687,°913 
Hawley. Bldg. 


“er ag, 14 


" WISCONSIN—Gaeen’ Bay—R. C. Creviston, Sec’y-Mgr., 
P. O. Box 626, 200 Northern Bldg. 


+ Mrwauxee—Jas. G. Romer, Exec.-Mgr., Chas. Miller, 
Asst. Mgr., 632-46 Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Bldg. 
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modern 
office 


Ann idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


New Royal 
portable 

Several typewriter companies have de- 
veloped what is generally referred to 
in the trade as stripped machines. Ma- 
chines of small dimension, light in 
weight, with a single type face and 
from which have been eliminated all 
features not essential to their particular 
use. These machines are beginning to 
loom large on the horizon of type- 
writerdom, says “Office Appliances”. 

The portable is growing increasingly 
important as a convenience utility and 
likewise increasingly being accepted as 
a necessity in educational work for 
students of all ages. In both these 
phases of its use, the portable enters 
into home life and today is well on its 
way to recognition as a family essential. 

Incorporated in the design of the 
Royal Signet are several new features 
and some unusual construction details. 
Outstanding among these is a new type 
called Monoface. In appearance, Mono- 
face type resembles a “flow” of small 
letters with the legibility of capitals 
and is based on modern oblique printing 
alphabet sans serif, thus eliminating the 
necessity for a shift key and attendant 
mechanism. 

The Royal Signet is described as 
“definitely not a makeshift or built- 
down machine.” The new type design 
made feasible the simplification of the 
typewriter design itself and a conse- 
quent saving in production cost. The 
- Royal Signet is completely enclosed and 
dust proof. It is finished in green Vel- 
vetone. Its construction is rigid and 


sturdy, its frame a unit. Rubber feet 
have a cushioning effect. The appear- 
ance of the machine is symmetrical, the 
mechanism fully protected. 

Keys are of standard height, standard 
spacing and standard depression, so that 
anyone learning to type on a Signet 
will have no difficulty in graduating to 
a standard portable or regular office 
typewriter. The machine is equipped 
with forty-four characters, the full al- 
phabet and all necessary punctuation 
marks, signs and numerals. The seg- 
ment is of one piece construction with 
full gauge type bars and soldered, 
aligned type. The ribbon spools are 
made for full standard length ribbons, 
are fully enclosed from the sides, and 
are held in place by ingenious flat 
springs. 

The carriage runs on controlled ball 
bearings on sturdy one-piece rails. There 
is a full sized paper release lever, a com- 
bination line space and carriage return 
lever, a carriage lever on the carriage, a 
single cylinder knob on the right side 
and a margin rack and left margin stop. 
The paper pan is a unit with the paper 
table, but the paper feed roll mechanism 
ic separate, supported by the top rail. 
The machine will take a standard 814 
x 11 letterhead, writing full width. All 
essential convenience features are said 
to be embodied in The Royal Signet. 
The machine is very light, weighing 
only seven and a half pounds. 

Folder 
innovations 

In presenting its new Empire line of 
folders, Yawman and Erbe Manufac- 
turing Company offers some important 
innovations in folder design. Among 
its new features are rounded corners of 
the top edges of the front and back 
flap, which eliminate the possibility of 
the folders becoming dog-eared through 
use. Another exclusive feature and one 
for which a patent has been applied, 
is the crimped reinforcement. On the 
reinforced line of folders, this special 
crimping anchors the reinforcement to 
the body of the folder permanently 
giving extra gripping surface. 

The folder stock is of special formula, 
and is one hundred per cent coniferous 
fibre. It is completely free from ground 
wood and hence it cannot discolor or 
crack. The body stock is of unusually 
long tough fibre and will last a business 
lifetime while retaining all its strength, 
snap and feel. The surface is unusually 
smooth, permitting easy removal from 
or return to the file, no matter how 
crowded the drawer may be. 
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All Empire folders are triple scored 
to provide greatest expansion and afford 
maximum capacity. Tab styles of all 
makes of folders are available and spe- 
cial tabs can be furnished promptly to 
order. 


For checking 
the check tax 

The Louis Melind Company, Chicago, 
Ill., is producing a number of special 
marking devices for the use of banks, 
gasoline stations, theatres, soft drink 
manufacturers, and others affected by 
the Federal stamp taxes now in effect. 

Banks are required to charge tax on 
every check issued by their depositors. 
To simplify this handling, the Melind 
company has brought out a self-inking 
hand stamp, to which is attached a 
counting device, which registers up to 
99,999, and changes back to 1. This 
machine can be arranged for changeable 
dates for $1.00 extra. In use the stamp 
is impressed on cancelled vouchers, each 
impression showing on the dial of the 
counter. The clerk notes the elapsed 
numbers, and makes his record from 
this reading. The die can be made up 
for any wording which will come with- 
in 2 x 244 inches. The counter cannot 
be tampered, as it is enclosed. 


Convenient 
adding-calculator 


Quietness— compactness — flexibility. 
These three essentials which business 
men of the present day are demanding 
in office equipment, are perhaps the most 
striking features of the latest Monroe 
Adding-Calculator, designated as the 
MA-3, which was introduced by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc. at the National Business Show re- 
cently held in New York City. 

Its small size makes this quietly-op- 
erating Monroe a convenient desk cal- 
culator and it weighs less than twenty- 
five pounds so that it can be readily 
moved about. The high speed uni- 
versal motor is enclosed. 

The new gliding-action carriage op- 
erates on a positive self-centering prin- 
ciple which insures correct positioning 
of the carriage after each operation. 
Simultaneous clearance of the dials and 
shifting of the carriage is accomplished 
by a touch of the new dials clearout 
lever. The Monroe Series 3. dials system 
which has been incorporated in the new 
machine eliminates numerous operations 
and greatly simplifies the handling of 
all calculations. 


The “Spot-Proof” keyboard, an ex- 


_Clusive Monroe feature, provides in- 


stantaneous checking of the keyboard 


set-up by automatic shadow rings. 
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Let’s take it for granted that you 
run your business on an efficiency 
basis .. . that you have eliminated 
waste and cut overhead wherever 
you found it possible. 

But are you sure there aren’t still 
some Quaint (but costly) Old Cus- 
toms that were overlooked? Cus- 
toms which through the years have 
come to be Accepted Practices . . . 
when, as a matter of fact, they 
should have been tossed into the 
ash-can long ago! 


Are Your Figure-work Routines 
Carrying Handicaps? 


Inefficient and expensive procedures 
often do encumber otherwise 


economical systems. They go 


MR. EXECUTIVE: 
ARE THERE ANY 


unchallenged just because no one has 
bothered to think of a better way. 

It’s well worth while to learn the 
facts about savings that are being 
made by modern methods of han- 
dling figure-work. Instances like 
these are typical: 

A Chicago drug manufacturer in- 
stalled five Comptometers and cut 
former costs by $8400 a year. 

An eastern coke company in- 
stalled two Comptometers . . . saved 
$275 a month... 
important reports a whole day 


and turned out 


earlier than formerly. 

A large oil company regards its 
six Comptometers as “worth the 
equivalent of $448,000 increase in 
sales, at a net profit of 3%.” 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE MARK) 


When writing to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., please mention Credit & Financial Management 





_Why Not See What Your Company 


Can Save? 


Comptometer representatives are 
regular ferrets in uncovering un- 
profitable practices and customs 
that are costing you money. They 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
most modern practices in figure- 
work — with the accounting prob- 
lem of every type of business. Let 
one work with you and for you... | 
without pay ... for just a few hours. 
Unless he can assure definite worth- 
while savings he will not even talk 
Comptometer to you. Telephone 
our local office, or write us direct, 
and a representative will call. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 North 
Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Blueprint 

Y economics 
(Cont. fr. p. 33) economic system, which 
is duly harmonized with the central pol- 
icy. We need lastly an attitude of will- 
ing acceptance of the new restrictions 
that must be involved to take in the 
whole range of those whose interests are 
affected. That is, a few central leaders, 
a great number of specialized and local 
leaders, and an informed. and receptive 
public opinion, are all essential. 

We need a fruitful marriage of theory 
and practice. We shall not find the 
solutions for such problems as now con- 
front the world either from rule of 
thumb empiricists or doctrinaire the- 
orists. As I have looked at economic 
problems for the last decade, from the 
middle ground of an official between the 
theoretical economist on the one hand 
and the practical business man on the 
other, the conviction has deepened in me 
that each has much to get from the 
other which he now fails to get. 


When I went to the Economic and ~ 


Financial Section of the League of Na- 
tions in 1922, I found those engaged 
in practical administration and in econ- 
omic study working separately in two 
water-tight compartments. I deliber- 
ately associated the economists with the 
executive officials in such practical work 
as the financial reconstruction of Aus- 
tria. The result was beyond question 
of benefit both to the practical work 
and also to the later work of scientific 
research. The one gained by being 
based on sound principle; the other by 
acquiring closer contact with realities. 


I am convinced that what is most 
needed now is not an extension of econ- 
omic research but such an organization 
of it as will relate it more closely to 
policy and action. I am appalled when 
I reflect upon the immense volume of 
economic studies whose influence never 
penetrates the realm of action either di- 
rectly or indircetly, and equally when 
I think of the large sphere over which 
practical action which could be assisted 
by economic doctrine but now fails to 
get it and to utilize it. 

In our general economic structure it 
is neither research that is lacking nor 
practical experience, but bridges be- 
tween the two. I believe that much of 
the new research that is now being 
planned ought to be organized under 
the control of small committees com- 
‘prising both the economist and the man 
of affairs, and that they should be 
closely related to the current problems 


of the day. I know there are objec- 
tions to both sides. 

The practical politician or man of 
affairs is impatient of theory. He is 
apt to say that economists are always 
differing between themselves, and that 
he knows his own business best. To 
him I would say just this: Of course, 
economists differ on many points. They 
would represent not a science but a 
conspiracy if they did not. But let me 
ask this question: Had the politician and 
practical man put into practice the pol- 
icies on which there is practical una- 
nimity among economists during this 


Bankruptcy 


is one of the chief problems of 
American business today. The 
causes of commercial bankruptices 
have been studied and presented in 
a new booklet written by Victor 
Sadd and Robert T. Williams, and 
published by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. It 
can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for ten cents. Every 
one of our readers should peruse 
this work. 


last decade, is it not evident that this 
general situation would now be very 
different from what it is, and very much 
better? 

And, on the other side, there are 
economists who seem to think that their 
professional integrity is in some way 
threatened if they came closely into 
contact with the realities of life, as 
there are historians and teachers of his- 
tory in our schools and universities who 
shrink from bringing their history later 
than the dead controversies of past cen- 
turies. In my opinion, such a cloistered 
virtue has little value for the world. 


Credit 
\ credo 


(Continued from page 15) advancement in 
foresight and judgment, and ability to 
work with their fellow executives, the 
recognition of their efforts will follow 
naturally. I am convinced that one 
reason for the failure of other executives 
to give due recognition to the impor- 
tance of credits and to the credit ex- 
ecutive himself has been the fact that 
too many credit executives have failed 
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either to realize the importance of their 
own positions or have failed to meet the 
qualifications needed to carry on such 
important work. 


I believe whole-heartedly in the fu- 
ture of the National Association of 
Credit Men, for I believe in the future 
of the credit executive. I believe whole- 
heartedly in the future of the credit 
executive because I am convinced that 
his future is intimately related to busi- 
ness stability. I believe whole-heartedly. 
in a greater business stability because I 
believe in human nature. With these 
beliefs I cannot conceive of the con- 
tinuance of those conditions which are 
so seriously detrimental to the welfare 
of human beings. My plea, therefore, 
to credit executives is that they may 
have a more complete vision of the 
great work of the world and a full un- 
derstanding of the vital relationship of 
the work of the credit executive to the 
tremendous potential progress which lies 


ahead. 


Branch 
y banking 


(Cont. from page 17) its structural weak- 
ness. 

13. According to the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, “Vari- 
ous studies that have been made point 
to unescapable conclusions. The mor- 
tality rate is much greater among small 
banks than among the banks with larger 
resources. The earnings of most of the 
smaller institutions over the period of 
the last few years have been entirely 
inadequate, making it impossible for 
them to build up reserves. The cost of 
operation, and consequently the cost to 
the community which it serves, bears 
a direct relationship to the size of the 
bank. This is particularly true of the 
great number of institutions with lim- 
ited resources that were operating in 
1920 at the time the number of banks 
reached the maximum. The losses sus- 
tained by the smaller institutions have 
been relatively greater; and it is -un- 
questionably true that a great number 
of the small banks have been unable to 
secure proper management. This does 
not mean that mere size will of itself 
guarantee good banking or a sound 
banking structure. These facts, how- 
ever, do indicate that the operation of 
a vast number of independent unit 
banks under such conditions that it is 
‘difficult for them either to diversify 
their assets, to make earnings, to pro- 
cure proper management, or to com- 
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mand adequate resources, is a definite 
source of weakness in the American 
system of banking.” 

14. A reckless or incompetent driver 
of an automobile can wreck an auto- 
mobile however strong and sound the 
design of its various essential parts. On 
the other hand, the most conservative 


graphical limits for each region to be 
carefully worked out and regulated. 
Then we should have something worth 
talking about. Such reforms, brought 
about gradually, ought to begin to yield 
to the country some measure of banking 
stability.” 

17. To sum up, 10,000 of our banks, 


and most capable driver in the world...one-third of the total number in exis- 


may well expect disaster if the front 
axie or other vitally important part of 
his vehicle is structurally weak. Sim- 
ilarly, incompetent bank management 
or reckless financial policies can cause 
trouble even if the banking system it- 
self is sound. But, the soundest and 
most conservative bank management in 
the world cannot escape the penalties 
incident to structural weakness in our 
banking system. 

15. Our banking system, or more 
accurately, lack of system, comprises 
some fifty separate banking codes differ- 
ing widely among themselves in such 
essential particulars as minimum amount 
of capital required; maximum amount 
of loan to any single borrower per- 
mitted; strictness of examination pre- 
scribed; variety and breadth of powers 
authorized; and standards of character 
and ability of managing personnel 
maintained. Generally speaking, a 
competition in laxity between the forty- 
eight different state bank systems on 
the one hand and the National Bank 
System on the other has been the natu- 
ral result of endeavor to build up one 
group at the expense of the other— 
with the depositor public paying the 
bill to the tune of nearly $5,000,000,- 
000. 

16. According to Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont, partner of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, in his address before the 
Academy of Political Science on No- 
vember 18, 1932, “The fact is that, 
despite the melancholy number of elim- 
inations that has taken place, the coun- 
try has today far too many banks. Our 
banking units should on the average be 
far larger than they are today. The 
small, ill-capitalized institutions should 
be merged so as to gain the normal sta- 
bility, diversity, economy and manage- 
ment of the larger concerns. I repeat 
what many others have already pointed 
out, namely, that no thorough-going 
banking reforms can be brought about 
until two vital changes have been ac- 
complished. The first is to bring all the 
commercial banks of the country, small 
as well as large, under the single aegis 
of the Federal Reserve System. The 
second is to establish sensible provisions 
for regional branch banking, the geo- 


tence ten years ago, have suspended op- 
erations with a resultant temporary or 
permanent loss of nearly $5,000,000,000 
to the depositor public. The bank de- 
positor has naturally in large measure 
lost faith in our banking system. Per- 
fectly sound banks today are under the 
necessity of maintaining unusual liq- 
uidity in order to be in a position to 
meet the demands of their depositors, 
however unjustifiable. This liquidity 
may well be reflected in a general policy 
to restrict the making of new loans and 
to insist upon payment of existing loans 
at maturity. The fully justified appre- 
hension of the depositor has resulted in 
hoarding of currency to an amount ap- 
proximating $1,500,000,000, which 
might otherwise serve as the base of a 
credit structure of $15,000,000,000. As 
long as the depositors’ fears are justified, 
just so long will the conservative loan- 
ing attitude of banks be justified. A 


structural defect requires a structural 
remedy. 

18. As the Secretary of the Treasury 
stated on December 7, 1932, “The 
banking structure of the United States 
needs modification. In the last Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
it was recommended that trade area 
branch banking be adopted for national 
banks as a measure that would help 
overcome some of our present banking 
difficulties. I renew the recommenda- 
tion looking to the extension of branch 
banking.” 

Assuming substantial agreement with 
the above findings which are based upon 
official records or responsible opinion, it 
would appear that before any great 
loosening of credit can be expected, the 
present psychology of the primary cred- 
itor class, namely, the bank depositor, 
must be improved. The obvious way 
to bring this about is to put an end to 
bank suspensions. Authorization by 
Federal Statute for national banks to 
establish branches throughout the states 
in which located, unrestricted by state 
laws, appears to offer the most promis- 
ing results with least additional loss to 
the depositor public. 

However, the sound, ably managed 
unit bank in small (Cont. on page 40) 


For that 1933 Drive 


rent an Auto-typist 


Every one agrees that next to the personal call, 


the personal letter gets the best results. 


The only 


objection. has been its cost. 


But now that you can get individually typewrit- 
ten, personal letters at one cent each, the cost is no 


longer an objection. 


Why not use your best per- 


sonal letters in quantities on your best prospects, 
in your 1933 drive for business? 


Rent an Auto-typist and try out this idea—then 
apply the rental to the purchase when you are sat- 
isfied that it is a real business builder. 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
608 North Carpenter St., Chicago, IIl. 


The Auto-typist is a pneumatically 
operated typewriter that types repeti- 
tive letters, individually, at a speed of 
300 a day and requires but a small 
part of a typist’s time for filling in 
names and special data. 


When writing to American Automatic Typewriter Co., please mention Credit 8 Financial Management 
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\ < Answers to firs 


credit EA 


_ questions 


= Conducted by Walter C. Foster 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Attaching joint bank account in Pa. 


Q. Is it possible to attach a joint bank ac- 
count on a husband’s contract in the State of 
Pennsylvania? 

A. This State recognizes tenancy by entireties 
as to personal property, as well as real estate, 
so that a joint bank account of husband and 
wife is not attachable on a judgment against 
either of the parties but is, of course, subject 
to attachment on a joint judgment. This is the 
general rule, but is subject to a modification to 
the effect that if the joint account or any 
conditions giving rise to the account indicate 
that it was not intended to carry with it the 
right of survivorship so as to be tenancy by 
entireties, the interest of either party might 
be made the subject of attachment. Broadly 
speaking, however, a joint account cannot be 
attached on a judgment against either the hus- 
band or the wife alone. 


Conditional sales 


Q. After sale. of merchandise on open ac- 
count, is it possible to convert the transaction 
to a conditional sale in order that the vendor 
might recover in the event of bankruptcy, or 
in some way restrain the debtor from selling the 
equipment before the purchase price was paid? 

A. After merchandise has been sold on open 
account, it is not possible to convert the trans- 
action into a conditional sale. Title has al- 
ready passed to the purchaser, and the only way 
security can be obtained is by having the buyer 
execute a chattel mortgage in favor of the seller 
as security for the unpaid purchase price. 

Such a chattel mortgage, if filed in accord- 
ance with the statutes (See Credit Manual for 
1933), will give complete protection against 
third parties, but will be subject to attack by a 
trustee in bankruptcy if bankruptcy ensues 
within four months from the date the mort- 
gage was filed. Such an attack by a trustee 
would be on the ground that the mortgage 
constituted a preferential transfer and in such 
event, the trustee has the burden of proving 
that the mortgagee knew the financial condition 
of the mortgagor, and that the giving of the 
security would place the mortgagee in a better 
position than other creditors. This is a burden 
which it is difficult for a trustee to sustain, and 
unless the transaction involves a substantial 
amount of money, it is improbable that a trustee 
will put the estate to the expense of litigation 


-of this type. 


The situation would not be improved by 
merely having the chattels delivered to the 
seller, and then handed again to the buyer. 
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Branch 


(Cont. from page 39) and medium-sized 
towns should in all fairness be protected 
from any possibility of unfair competi- 
tion through the establishment of 
branches by banks having their main 
offices in larger financial centers. It is 
believed that the greatest good to the 
greatest number of the parties at inter- 
est is served by Section 19 of the Glass 
Bill (Senate 4112), as modified by the 
Vandenburg Amendment, which reads 
as follows:— 

“Section 19. Paragraph (c) of Sec- 
tion 5135, of the Revised Statutes as 
amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) A national banking associa- 
tion may, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, establish and 
operate new branches within the lim- 
its of the city, town, or village, or 
any point within the state in which 
said association is situated. No such 
association shall establish a branch 
outside of the city, town, or village 
in which it is situated unless it has a 
paid-in and unimpaired capital stock 
of not less than $500,000. Except 


in a city, town, or village where there. 


is no national or state bank regularly 
transacting customary banking busi- 
ness, no such association shall estab- 
lish a branch, except by taking over 
an existing unit bank, or an affiliate 
of such association.” 

The purpose of Section 19, as quoted 
above, is, fundamentally, to authorize 
by law the continuance of banking fa- 
cilities in communities where, due to 
economic reasons, a small unit bank is 
finding it difficult to survive; and to 
authorize the establishment of some sort 
of banking facilities in cities, towns, or 
villages which are now without any 
banking facilities whatsoever. The line 
of reasoning which has led the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
United States Senate, and a large ma- 
jority of the Senate itself, to approve 
the limited kind of branch banking re- 
ferred to above, was clearly and com- 
prehensively stated by Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenburg, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in his address in the Senate of the 
United States on May 12, 1932, as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Vandenberg: . . . . I have 
been one of those, and still am, who 
feel that the preservation of decen- 
tralized community life is absolutely 
essential to the’ preservation of the 


traditional American community 
character. I feel, furthermore, that 
decentralized community life is im- 
possible without a practical degree of 
decentralized commercial and bank- 
ing independence. . . 

“But we confront a condition and 
not a theory today, and, even in de- 
fense of decentralized community 
life, situations readily may arise in 
which limited branch banking might 
be the only community salvation. 
Certainly it would not protect de- 
centralized community welfare, Mr. 
President, to close the door on a 
banking facility which might prove 
to be the community’s only way of 
saving the solvency of its banking 
resources. Branch banking might be 
this sole available facility. Neither 
does it protect decentralized com- 
munity welfare to close the door on a 
banking facility which may be the 
only such facility available after all 
other banking facilities have failed 
or been withdrawn. Indeed, it might 
well be argued that under certain 
circumstances a recourse to limited 
branch banking may well prove to 
be the means of keeping alive many 
a decentralized community which 
otherwise might disintegrate through 
its very inability to secure any bank- 
ing facilities whatsoever.” 


In this connection, it miay be of in- 
terest to quote Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia speaking in the U. S. Senate 
on May 10, 1932, as follows:— ‘Mr. 
President: I have been now for nearly 
32 years a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the other 
branch of Congress and of the Senate. 
I have been an intent listener and ob- 
server to all measures of importance that 
have been considered; and I assert here 
that never in the whole period has any 
merchant or business man having rela- 
tionship with banks ever protested 
against branch banking. No man who 
has wanted credit, no man who wanted 
to borrow funds with which to con- 
duct his business has ever in that whole 
period raised his voice against branch 
banking. It has only been done by the 
bank which wanted a monopoly of cred- 
it in its community. * * *” 

If, therefore, banks are not doing 
what they should to take care of the 
credit needs of small companies, it is 
apparent that their hesitancy has con- 
siderable justification in the light of the 
demonstrated weakness of our banking 
structure. If the smaller producer or 
manufacturer is now unable to obtain 
sufficient bank credit, his proper course 
is to strike at the root of credit string- 
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ency by supporting legislation which 
will strengthen our banking structure, 
remove the fear of another epidemic of 
bank failures, and permit the banker to 
pursue a normal lending policy. 

As to the criticism which has been 
directed against banks in this connec- 
tion, possibly it is justified to a greater 
or lesser extent, but it has been mis- 
takenly pointed at as a symptom, rather 
than as an underlying cause.” If credit 
executives, instead of complaining about 
restriction of credit, would concentrate 
their criticism upon the obvious struc- 
tural weakness of our banking system 
and support constructive measure for its 
modernization, their efforts would be 
effective instead of futile. 

Having played such an important 
and helpful part in the enactment of 
the original Federal Reserve Act, it is 
strongly recommended that the National 
Association of Credit Men appoint a 
committee to consider the facts which 
have recently become available, with a 
view to assisting in the immediate for- 
mulation and enactment of legislation 
which will remove the basic weaknesses 
in our banking structure, and thus ob- 
viate any justifiable necessity for financ- 
ing their customers on much longer- 
term commercial credit than is abso- 
lutely sound. 


Figures tell 
\ the story 


(Cont. from page 21) addition, many econ- 
omies were effected in the way of fixed 
overhead, such as the reduction of tele- 
phone and electric service, the number 
of employees and a readjustment of sal- 
aries throughout the entire organization. 

We found that the property in which 
the company was doing business was 
owned by them, subject to a mortgage 
with a bank for an amount in excess of 
the then-known value of the real estate. 
Inasmuch as this bank was also a general 
unsecured creditor, a plan was worked 
out whereby a friendly sale of the prop- 
erty was made, the bank bidding it in 
for the amount of its mortgage plus un- 
paid taxes and entering into a lease for 
a very reasonable figure. This adjust- 
ment avoided any deficiency claim, such 
as would ordinarily have been filed. 

Within six weeks from the time of 
our appointment as Receiver, the op- 
erating losses had been stopped, and 
from that time on the business took on 
new life. 

As a result of our accorplishments, 
we were able to effect a sale of this 








business to one of the employees who 


was also a minority stockholder and who 
was able to bring in a new partner with 
some additional working capital. The 
sale was made for an amount in excess 
of the total liabilities and, if the pay- 
ments are completed in accordance with 
the sales contract, sufficient will have 
been received to pay creditors in full, 
all administration expenses, in addition 
to some residue for former stockholders. 
The monthly payments on the contract 


started at $750.00 and, at the present 
time, amount to $900.00. There has 
never been a day’s delay in the making _ 
of these payments since the contract 
was executed, and the creditors to date 
have received dividends in excess of the 
amount that could have been paid to 
them, had the business been liquidated 
at the institution of the receivership 


proceedings. (Continued on page 43) 








to-date. 


and specifically. 


buyer. 


FOREIGN 


National 


1 Park Ave. 


r.8.V.P. 


Information in credit files must be down- 
Constantly changing commercial 
conditions cause constant changes in the 
status of buyers abroad. 
ports of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau are authentic indications of how 
these trade winds are blowing—generally 


Generally—because Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau reciprocal reports 
keep you down-to-date on how foreign 
buyers, on the whole, are paying other 
American exporters. 


Specifically—because Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau reciprocal reports 
can keep your file on an individual ac- 
count accurate and timely and ready 
for reference when you need informa- 
tion on the paying habit of a foreign 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau recip- 
rocal reports cost members nothing. 
number is unlimited, depending entirely 
upon the number and buying activity of 
your foreign customers. 
ports are current paying experiences—in- 
side information incomparable! 


To gain the distinctive advantages of 
this service, tie in your export credit de- 
partment with this bureau. 


INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


Association 
of Credit Men 


Third af a series of advertisements on Export Credits 


Reciprocal re- 


Their 
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O hoped-for panacea, untried theory, or embryonic prin- 
ciple is the Household Loan Plan. 


In the actual everyday experiences of the past year it has 
proved to be a practical method of helping families pay bills 
and thawing out frozen credits. 

Over 295,000 families borrowed sums up to $300 each from 
Household, America’s foremost family finance organization, 
during the past year. They borrowed a total of more than 
$55,000,000 without the collateral required by banks. 

Statistics show that more than 80% of this sum was used to 
pay bills. 

in other words, merchants, doctors, landlords, and other 
creditors collected more than $44,340,000—a large portion of 
which could not have been obtained were it not for this family 
financing service. 

More than 236,600 families were able to keep their credit 
clear and go about their work without debt worries because of 


the Household Loan Plan. 


We believe that such statistics prove how important a niche 
in the economic structure of our nation Household has carved. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries, Palmolive Building, Chicago 


One Hundred Fifty-One Offices in Ninety-Three Cities in . . . ILLINOIS... INDIANA... IOWA ... MARYLAND... 
MASSACHUSETTS . . . MICHIGAN . . . MISSOURI .. . NEW JERSEY .. . NEW YORK .. . PENNSYLVANIA. . . RHODE ISLAND . . . WISCONSIN 
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When writing to Household Finance Corporation, please mention Credit % Financial Management 
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@ Mitchell bankruptcy report 


(Cont. fr. p. 30) receiverships and mort- 
gage foreclosures affords no hopeful op- 
portunity in many cases for the speedy 
reorganization of going concerns, em- 
barrassed by debt, even through agree- 
ment of large majorities of their cred- 
itors. The proposed revision of the 
bankruptcy act includes a simple process 
for corporate reorganization in bank- 
ruptcy. The need for this legislation at 
the present time is so urgent that these 
measures should not await the general 
revision of the bankruptcy law, but 
should be adopted as amendments to the 
present act, as emergency legislation, 
necessary in the process of reconstruc- 
tion.” 


@ Figures tell the story 
(Continued from page 41) 

It is also interesting to note that, in 
addition to the dividends that have al- 
ready been paid to creditors, purchase 
for merchandise made by the Receiver 
and since by the new Company up to 
November 11, 1932 amount to $108,- 
335.00, all of which have been dis- 
counted. During this same period, sal- 
aries and wages to employees totalling 
$64,682.00 have been paid. 

This is a characteristic case and only 
one of many similar cases that have 
come under our direction, and on which, 
we are working continuously. 

Our Adjustment Bureau has a staff 
of four thoroughly trained auditors, 
each of whom has had public account- 
ing experience or is a university grad- 
uate, and is thoroughly qualified to 
make a complete analysis of a debtor’s 
books and records and to install the 
proper system of accounting. These 
men have been carefully trained as to 
our method of doing business, because 
it varies greatly from the ordinary 
methods practiced by certified or public 
accountants. We approach each estate 
with a knowledge that the problems are 
not identical with any other business 
and make our analysis with a view to 
the saving of the business irrespective 
of the condition of the company at the 
time we are called in, or the size of 
the estate either as to liabilities or assets. 
Each estate under our direction receives 
monthly supervision, is carefully fol- 
lowed by our auditors and administra- 
tors, and many hours of our office day 
are spent in counselling and advising 
with the debtors who have entrusted 
their affairs to us. Our survey also in- 
cludes an inventory and appraisal made 
under the direction of our appraisal de- 
partment which keeps thoroughly up to 
date as to values. Creditors are con- 


tinually expressing appreciation for the 
complete reports which they receive at 
definitely stated intervals, such reports 
containing financial statements giving 
a proper reflection of the debtor’s af- 
fairs. 

We are justly proud of our Adminis- 
trative Staff and, as most of our em- 
ployees have been with us for a period 
of years, it gives us the confidence that 
whether an estate has assets of only 
$10,000.00 or the figures may run into 
millions, the same careful, painstaking 
counsel and advice will be rendered in 
each case. 


@ Business beacons 


(Cont. from. page 20) disputes arose be- 
tween utility companies and retail mer- 
chants. Controversy arose over alleged 
practices by utility companies that did 
not square with ethical merchandising 
principles. In some cases the accusa- 
tion was made by utility companies that 
merchants were equally guilty. Electric 
light and power companies feel that 
their duty to their customers does not 
end when as and if an adequate amount 
of current is delivered at the entrance 
switch. They feel that their duty obli- 
gates them to bring to the attention of 
the customers the uses that they make 
of electrical energy to their own com- 
fort, convenience and happiness. Con- 
sequently they feel that merchandising 
of electrical appliances is part of their 
job. A so-called joint electrical mer- 
chandising committee was set up with 
representatives from the N. E. L. A., 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, the National Retail Furniture 
Dealers’ Association and the National 
Retail Hardware Association. The pur- 
pose of this committee was to substitute 
the principle of cooperation for that of 
controversy and recrimination. As a re- 
sult of the study and activities of this 
committee on cooperation, most of the 
underlying abuses and evils were cor- 
rected. This not only made better cus- 
tomers for the members of our Asso- 
ciation, but it also strengthened the 
electrical merchandising activities, put- 
ting it on a stable basis and guar- 
anteeing employment to many thou- 
sands who would have been thrown 
out of work. I see in the Association 
movement unlimited opportunities to 
stabilize our business system from vir- 
tually every angle. Associations develop 
a fine spirit of mutual co-operation 
without in any way acting in restraint 
of trade. Associations as they are man- 
aged by operating officials in business 
and industry can attain far more ef- 
ficient results than any government bu- 





reau ever could. I believe that the best 
thing that could happen to our country 
would be an unprecedented growth in 
the development and expansion of busi-- 
ness and trade associations during the 
next five years. Proper coordination of 
the activities of various associations, 
which is easily possible, offers a far 
sounder basis for business progress than 
any national planning commission could 
possibly offer. From my experience in 
traveling through almost every state in 
the Union and meeting with business 
men throughout the country, I believe a 
greater understanding and appreciation 
of association activities are evident to- 
day than ever before. Therein lies busi- 
ness’s big opportunity.” 


G Let's join forces! 
(Continued from page 29) 

The problem presented when debtors 
are unable to meet their obligations 
promptly, invariably, is that they are 
unable to convert accounts receivable 
into cash that can be used to liquidate 
their obligations. Further, this prob- 
lem is often a definite admission on the 
part of these debtors that their ac- 
counts receivable were created without 
making an accurate appraisal of the in- 
tegrity and the character of each cus- 
tomer as it can be revealed by his pay- 
ing habits. 

I urge all manufacturers and whole- 
salers, selling to firms that grant credit 
in turn, to make an immediate ap- 
praisal of their accounts receivable 
through Credit Interchange Service. If 
you haven’t employed this procedure 
you have a very pleasant surprise in 
store, for the response will always give 
further opportunity to establish inti- 
mate association with your customer in 
the financial side of your business re- 
lationship. Isn’t this active collective 
administration of credit? 

If your customer is not a user of 
Credit Inerchange Service ask him to 
fill in on your “Credit Interchange In- 
quiry” blanks his experience on five of 
his customers who are slow pay and 
offer to secure reports for him without 
charge. When these reports are ob- 
tained analyze them and forward them 
promptly to your customer. Yes, you 
will always be given this opportunity. 
Best of all you will have established an 
interest on the part of your customer in 
an appraisal of the paying habits of his 
customers. Collective administration of 
credit will have been encouraged. You 
will reap the benefits yourself when you 
work cooperatively for the general bet- 
terment of credit. Don’t forget that, 
“He who works alone—adds: He who 
uses an organization—multiplies.” 
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Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Assured voids policy 
by hasty demolition 

An important decision handed down 
recently by the New York Appellate 
Division, second department, is of wide 
interest to fire insurance men in that it 
holds first, that a building department 
order to vacate a building after a partial 
fire loss, not based upon the fire but 
upon conditions existing prior thereto, 
does not permit an assured to claim a 
total loss under his policy; and second, 
that an assured loses all his rights to 
recover if he proceeds with demolition 
or repairs before the expiration of thirty 
days after the filing of proof of loss. In 
this case the assured had claimed a total 
loss and had proceeded to tear down the 
building before an adjustment was 
reached with the fire companies. The 
Appellate Division reversed a decision of 
the trial court, “The Eastern Under- 
writer” reports. 

The case was that of the Midwood 
Sanitorium against several insurance 
companies. The fire caused only a par- 
tial damage to thé insured building 
amounting to approximately $7,000. 
While the parties were notgiating as to 
the extent of this partial loss, the build- 
ing department issued an order reading 
as follows: 

“Due to the fact that this building is 
a frame construction having inadequate 
means of egress in the event of fire, 
you are hereby directed to have the 
building vacated and its use as a sana- 
torium discontinued.” 
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Plaintiff thereupon contended that 
since the building was not adaptable for 
any use but that of a sanatorium, this 
order of the building department had 
converted its loss from a partial to a 
total loss, and that it intended there- 
fore to demolish the building and re- 
build a fireproof structure. The in- 
surance Companies denied that they were 
liable for a total loss and requested the 
insured to retain the building to await 
the companies’ possible exercise of their 
right to have an appraisal of the dam- 
age or to repair the building, in the 
event that the parties could not reach 
an amicable adjustment. 

The assured asserted, however, that 
because of the order of the building de- 
partment the provision of the policies 
giving the companies the right to repair 
was inapplicable, and that they had al- 
ready had sufficient time to demand an 
appraisal. Plaintiff, therefore, proceeded 
to demolish the building and brought 
suit to recover for a total loss. 

The insured was successful in the trial 
court, recovering judgment for $32,- 
000, the value of the entire building. On 
appeal, however, the Appellate Division 
unanimously reversed the judgment and 
dismissed the complaint with costs. 

The Appellate Division held that in 
no event could the plaintiff recover on 
the theory of a total loss since the order 
of the building department could not, 
in any true sense, be deemed to be a re- 
sult of the fire but, on the contrary, 
was based on the insufficiency of the 
exits, which was a condition that had 
existed before the fire, and that the 
only relation between the fire and the 
order was that the fire had called the 
building department’s attention to this 
previously existing condition. 

The Court’s dictum that under a 
New York standard fire policy an in- 
surer “is liable for a total loss where, 
due to a partial loss, a rebuilding is not 
permitted under the building code,” is 
in conflict with the square decision of 
the Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, in McCready v. Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., 61 App. Div. 583. The 
McCready decision was in 1901 before 
the adoption of the present standard fire 
policy, but the clauses there involved 
were substantially the same as the 
clauses in the present policy limiting 
the company’s liability to the cost of 
repairing the damage “with material of 
like kind and quality” “without allow- 
ance for any increased cost of repair or 
reconstruction by reason of any ordi- 


nance or law regulating construction or 
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repair,” and providing that the com- 
pany shall not be liable “for loss or 
damage caused directly or indirectly by 
order of any civil authority.” 

The Court further held that because 
of the demolition of the building the 
insured could not recover even the 
amount of its partial loss. This hold- 
ing was based on the ground that since 
the policy gave the company thirty 
days after the filing of proofs of loss 
to decide whether or not to exer- 
cise its option to repair the insured, 
by demolishing the building before the 
expiration of that time, had forfeited 
its right to recover upon the policy. 

The plaintiff was represented by Her- 
man Mendes, and the insurance compa- 
nies by Frederic C. Pitcher of Engel- 
hard, Pollak, Pitcher & Stern. 

On the question of the right of the 
assured to proceed with demolition 
within less than thirty days the court’s 
opinion stated: 

“The policy provided that defendant 
had the option to repair or replace 
within thirty days on the filing with it 
of proof of loss. There is nothing to 
indicate that defendant was the cause of 
plaintiff’s not filing its proof of loss be- 
fore August 2, 1928. Plaintiff knew, on 
or about June 18, 1928, that negotia- 
tions for adjustment had broken off, 
and yet it did not file its proof of loss 
until August 2. In the meantime, on 
July 25, 1928, it had made a contract 
for the demolishment of the building 
and, on or about July 27, it commenced 
to demolish the building although by 
letter dated July 20, 1928, defendant 
had requested it not to do so. 

“On August 2, 1928, when plaintiff 
filed its proof of loss, the demolishment 
of the building was considerably under 
way, and by August 6, 1928, it was 
useless for defendant to assert its right 
to repair. But four of the allowed 
thirty days had gone by. Under these 
circumstances it must be held as a mat- 
ter of law that defendant had not 
waived the provision giving it the right 
to repair. The negotiations for settle- 
ment may not be deemed to create such 
waiver. Plaintiff having failed to honor 
this right of defendant, it may not re- 
cover for a partial loss.” 


When a man says he feels as young as 
he ever did, it’s a sign that he doesn’t. 
WILLIAM FEATHER 


People will soon discover that you 
can’t buy a $100 suit for $20. 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
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Taxation 


by EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 


Columbia University 


acterized by two urgent problems: 

in federal finance, the balancing of 

the budget; in state and local fi- 
nance, the reduction of the burden on 
real estate. 


As regards federal finance, we must 
remember that the deficit is only tem- 
porary. When prohibition is once abol- 
ished, we shall be able to secure at least 
one and a quarter billions from the tax 
on liquors. And this, added to the rev- 
enue from tobacco and the tariff will 
mean a good half of the probable entire 
federal expenditure. With the revenue 
to be normally expected from the in- 
come tax and death duties, the deficit 
will disappear. 

Is it worth while then in order to tide 
over what will probably be only a com- 
paratively short interval to introduce 
new untried and complicated forms of 
taxation? Would it not be preferable 
to treat the deficit of these lean years 
just as we treated the surplus of the 
fat years? And to utilize the debt for 
this purpose. 

If however we decide to make good 
the deficit by additional taxation, there 
are several alternatives. We could 
modify the income tax in three ways. 
First, by abolishing the exemption of 
state and federal securties; second, by 
subjecting, as is now done in New York, 
dividends to normal tax also; and third, 
by reducing the personal exemption. 
These changes would more than suffice 
for the purpose. If however it is pre- 
ferred to increase indirect rather than 
direct taxation, we might take recourse 
to the gasoline tax. Every one cent per 
gallon additional means $150,000,000, 
and gasoline, after liquors and tobacco, 
forms the least objectionable subject of 
taxation. Thus the sales tax remains 
as the last resort to the need of which 
we have by no means yet come. 

So far as lightening the burden on 
real estate is concerned, this can be ac- 
complished by securing a better adjust- 
ment between state and federal taxes 
and enabling the states to assume part 
of the burden which now rests upon 
the localities, while at the same time 
providing for a more abundant state 
revenue. 


* The present fiscal situation is char- 





coordination 


The early relations of state and fed- 
eral finance followed the principle of 
separation—the customs revenue to the 
nation, the general property tax to the 
state. With the growing inadequacy of 
this system there began a dipping into 
the common reservoir which has re- 
sulted in the present duplication of rev- 
enues. What is now needed is a co- 
ordination of revenues. 

There are four possible ways of ac- 
complishing this. The first is illus- 
trated by federal aid for roads and for 
education. But the outlook for a de- 
velopment of this kind is less ripe in 
federal and state finance than it is in 
state and local finance. 

The second method is the system of 
credits as now applied in the death 
duties. This ingenious scheme works 
smoothly but its extension to other 
forms of revenue is somewhat doubtful 
first, because it involves some method 
of compulsion on the states; second, 
because it would not abolish duplica- 


‘tion; and third, because it would in- 


volve too many complications. 

The third method would be for the 
federal government to collect the im- 
portant taxes direct as well as indirect 
and apportion a part of the yield to the 
states. This is done in Germany and 
possesses many points of advantage, es- 
pecially because a Federal administration 
would at once obviate many of the 
difficulties that are met with in state in- 
come or inheritance taxes as well as in 
the attempt on the part of the states 
to levy certain indirect taxes where the 
base: is too narrow. The benefits of the 
system would be simplicity, economy, 
and suitability. But there are counter- 
vailing weaknesses. The states would 
feel a certain degree of inferiority. 
Secondly, there would be some uncer- 
tainty which would carry with it a de- 
gree of inelasticity. Thirdly, there 
would be the difficulty of selecting the 
proper criterion to be employed in the 
division of revenue. Above all, the po- 
litical difficulties would be enormous. 

We venture to suggest, therefore, as 
the fourth possible method of co-ordina- 
tion what I should like to call the sys- 
tem of supplements or additions. The 
Federal government would be the pri- 
mary collecting agent but the state gov- 
ernment would have the power <o tack 
on supplements or additions of its own. 
The individual tax-payer would pay 
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only a single tax and the national gov- 
ernment would automatically turn over 
to the state the proceeds of the supple- 
ment. 

The advantages of this system are: 
First, suitability. Second, no subjection 
or compulsion. Third, no duplication. 
Fourth, elasticity. 

Under this system the state will be 
in a position to lighten the load of the 
localities to any extent that seems de- 
sirable and can utilize both the direct 
and the indirect federal taxes to make 
up any deficiency. Moreover, the fed- 
eral government in fixing the rates of 
the taxes that are needed to balance its 
own budget will do so with due con- 
sideration for the total combined rates 
resting on the individual. This will 
lead to a spreading of the burden over a 
wider area. With moderation and good 
will on both sides there will be brought 
about a mutual adjustment as workable 
as it is equitable. 


-—Presented at the National 
Conference of Law and Business 


at New York University 
Handy 


index 


The Elbe File & Binder Company, 
215 Greene street, New York, N. Y. 
has just introduced an item they named 
“2-Dex”—a phone, name and address 
index, with the additional copyrighted 
classified index, which makes it possible 
to find people by occupational listing 
where names have been forgotten, and 
vice versa. 

The 2-Dex is bound in a handsome 
right book cover finished according to 
customer’s choice in green, blue, black 
mahogany or walnut two-tone imitation 
leather over strong binder boards with 
durable corners. 


Ingeniously made 
fountain pen 


The Rich Art Color Company, New 
York City, is introducing to the trade 
a fountain pen known as the “Pelican,” 
for which several interesting features 
are claimed. In the first place, the pen 
shows just how much ink remains. in it. 
It is worked by a vacuum plunger which 
sucks in the ink to the pen’s full ca- 
pacity. It is claimed that there is no 
leakage or blots. A screw action is 
utilized. It is declared that the mechan- 
ism is simple and never fails. The pen 
nib need be dipped only an eighth of an 
inch in ink when filling. The clamp 
is adjustable, assuring tight grip at all 
times. It is characterized by ink. ca- 
pacity, replaceability of every part and 
by selected nibs of great pliability. 
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Observations of 
an auctioneer 


by BEN J. SELKIRK, 
Ben J. Selkirk and Sons, 


Auctioneers, St. Louis, Mo. 


pursuant to orders of Federal and 
State Courts and under Common 
Law assignments for benefit of 
creditors, our firm has effected the 
liquidation of assets for cash at Public 
Auction Sales (characterized as eco- 
nomic undertaking and other labels 
equally flattering). For this entire 
period, we have enjoyed membership in 
the St. Louis Association of Credit Men 
and a constant intercourse with the Ad- 
justment Bureau thereof. That this 
Adjustment Bureau is now under ex- 
tremely competent managerial guidance 
and functions with an efficiency that 
bespeaks great credit upon its manage- 
ment, is a fact requiring no testimony. 
Without presumption to criticize or 
advise veterans in the psychological sci- 
ence of credit administration, these 
lines are prepared rather in hope that an 
observation of the credit picture, from 
our perspective, might prove interes- 
ing, if not constructive. 


During the past twenty-five years, 


Neither is it the intention to dispar- 
age all failing debtors, nor to place 
them in criminal category, to which but 
few belong, but when daily inspecting, 
handling, classifying, selling, and de- 
livering the deceased remains of defunct 
commercial enterprises, one cannot 
escape the palpably evident fact that 
depletion has occurred in an interim be- 
tween insolvency and belated creditor 
action. It is lamentable to repeatedly 
see accumulated antedated relics of 
merchandise, current merchandise in 
broken lots and odd sizes; dissimilar, 
diverse, and unmarketable merchan- 
dise; old materials; obsolete machinery, 
fixtures and equipment; in a word— 
derelict assets of every character which 
seem to remain by reason of an unsus- 
ceptibility to render cash. 


Standing within one of these estab- 
lishments, you visualize only the 
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charred framework of what composed, 
sometime prior to seizure, a competent 
structure of assets. These experiences 
are persuasive to the conclusion that 
something, somewhere, somehow, is 
grossly uneconomic—they urge a curi- 
Osity, in outsiders as it were, to investi- 
gate the sources and kind of informa- 
tion upon which mercantile and bank- 
ing credit is based, accordingly I have 
asked myriad questions, seen many 
things and garnered a little information 
to appease this curiosity. 


The methods customarily employed in 
credit investigations appear to embrace 
References and Ratings, Financial State- 
ments, Checking Services and Credit 
Interchange, each of which has sub- 
scribing advocates and each adding 
more or less candlepower to the search- 
light of credit investigation. However, 
from my humble analysis, one method 
is preeminent in this group. The Credit 
Interchange System, based upon ledger 
information reflecting current credit 
habit and thus answering the question 
of what the debtor is, not of what he 
has been, makes the greatest contribu- 
tion to Credit Economy. An inherent 
quality of Credit Interchange defeats 
the depletion of assets by recognizing 
insolvency in conception, and likewise, 
obviates a sorrowful aggregate of lia- 
bilities by virtue of timely diagnosis. 

Instances may be described which 
would seem to demonstrate the relative 
unimportance of credit history and 
opinion, and the inaccuracy in predi- 
cating credit upon financial statements 
invariably designed to magnify the 
financial status of the debtor. Here is 
the failure of an old and time honored 
manufacturing company, operating in 
St. Louis for a period of fifty years— 
although subjectively a bi-centenarian 
it was objectively more antiquated. 
Immediately preceding a creditor’s peti- 
tion, the obsolete and highly special 
machinery of this company had been 
appraised by a national appraisals or- 
ganization at $110,000.00 “Reproduc- 
tive Value.” The machinery was con- 


servatively thirty-five years old and 
definitely unconvertible to other manu- 
facturing—if a semblance of excuse ex- 
isted for the “Reproduction” of this 
machinery (none could, unless for mu- 
seum purposes) then the estimated 
value was accurate. The property ulti- 
mately appraised, by three disinterested 
expert machinery men, at $7,000.00 
was subsequently sold by our office for 
$5,000.00 at public auction sale. Ap- 
parently if more Credit Interchange 
had been applied to this patient with 
less historical research, financial state- 
ments and appraisals, the demise was not 
avertible, but creditors’ bereavement 
would have been less extensive. 

In conclusion, may the points be em- 
phasized—my contribution is sugges- 
tive, not critical—I am not censorious 
of credit managers—claiming no pan- 
acea for economic ailments which chal- 
lenge students of credit economy to 
apply their curative. However, in our 
experience, there is frequently evident 
a protracted period between insolvency 
and creditor action when profligate de- 
pletion occurs. This problem should 
readily yield to solution through the 
Credit Interchange System or your 
Adjustment Bureau. 


“Just when a man thinks he’s getting 
on a fatherly basis with his son the boy 
looks up and exclaims, “Say, will you 
give me a nickel for a bottle of pop?” 

WILLIAM FEATHER, 


What account 
a bank account? 


The “Royal Bank Magazine” of Can- 
ada publishes the following interesting 
sidelight on the vagaries of modern 
finance: 

“It has become the privilege of the 
pleasant town of Kelowna, B. C., to solve 
the economic problems of the world. 
And it is all so simple that one can only 
wonder no one ever thought of it before. 
It appears that a man who wanted a 
tie went and bought it in a store. He 
gave the merchant a check for a dollar. 
The merchant passed on the check at a 
restaurant for his lunch and it went 
from hand to hand until it had twenty 
endorsements. When. there was room 
for no more, it was paid into the bank, 
where it was found there was no ac- 
count. 

“The twenty signatories then met 
and it transpired that each of them had 
made a profit of approximately 25 per 
cent. Wherefore they contributed 5 
cents each and released the check. They 
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are now wondering who lost the ori- 
ginal dollar that did not exist. 

“This is a very neat epitome of mod- 
ern finance. If the check had been paid 
in at once, one man would have lost a 
dollar. As it is, twenty men have each 
made 20 cents.” 

A variant on that incident occurred 
in the U. S. A.: 

A travelling salesman passed over to 
a hotel man a $100 bill to hold until he 
called for it. The hotel man needed 
this amount to pay his garage rental, 
and so used it. The garage man then 
paid it to the grocer; the grocer bought 
some clothes with it; the clothing man 
paid it to a hardware firm; and the 
hardware merchant, owing the hotel 
man, paid the same $100 bill back into 
the latter’s possession just before the 
salesman arrived on the scene to reclaim 
it. It then developed that the bill was 
counterfeit, whereupon the salesman 
lighted a cigar with the bad bill. 


—Canadian Credit Men's Journal. 


Credit sound 
in ‘28, '29, ‘30 

WAsHINGTON.—Most business done 
in 1928, 1929 and 1930 by wholesalers 
and manufacturers dealing with retailers 
was on a credit basis and the credit 
created was generally sound, according 
to a study just completed by the De- 
partment of Commerce to develop un- 
derlying facts on which credit policies 
may be based. 

Indicating the decisive part played by 
credit in distribution, the study reveals, 
of nine kinds of wholesale and manu- 
facturing establishments embraced in 
the study the one with the lowest per- 
centage of credit business reported 87.9 
per cent of its business based on credit. 
The highest percentage of credit busi- 
ness was 93.8, although numerous com- 
panies reported that all of their business 
in the three years reported was on a 
credit basis. 

The data for the study was developed 
in conferences during 1930 between De- 
partment of Commerce representatives 
and credit men throughout the country. 
The study was originally prompted by 
the National Association of Credit Men 
and had the cooperation of its 130 af- 
filiated associations. More than 6,000 
wholesale and manufacturing compa- 
nies offered data for the study. In an- 
nouncing the publication Frederick M. 
Felker, director of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce said: 

“The figures presented herein for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930 seem to in- 
dicate that, on the whole, the credit ex- 
tended by wholesalers and manufac- 


turers selling direct to retailers was on 
a sound basis. Yet these figures also 
indicate that numerous firms were prob- 
ably carrying on their business without 
proper regard for sound principles of 
credit. Some of these firms had bad- 
debt losses two or three times as great 
as the average for firms in the same 
kind of business. Their collection per- 
centages were half the average, which 
means that the number of days that 
their accounts receivable were outstand- 
ing was twice the average, and the 
amount of money on the books at a 
given time for the same volume of busi- 
ness was also twice the average. Their 
returns and allowance percentages were 
two or three times as great as they 
should have been. The profits. of these 
concerns were literally being eaten up 
by the costs involved in carrying over- 
due accounts, in losses through uncol- 
lectible outstandings, and on unusually 
high percentage of returned merchan- 
dise.” 

Included in this report are nine lines 
of trade: agricultural implements; ath- 
letic and sporting goods; automobile 
supplies, including tires; books and 
stationery; clothing, hats, caps and 
gloves, men’s wear; coal and coke; con- 
fectionery, candy and soda fountain 
supplies; drugs, toilet articles, and drug 
sundries, and dry goods and notions. 

It is planned to publish the results 
of this entire survey in three parts. 
Part II will contain data for nine lines 
of trade, Part III will contain seven, 
with summary material for the twenty- 
five lines of trade. 

Data upon the follawing subjects are 
given in this publication for each of the 
nine kinds of establishments #¥Cluded: 
extent of credit business, losses from 
bad debts, collection percentages, re- 
turns and allowances, credit terms, cus- 
tomers attempting to take unearned 
discounts, and customers attempting to 
dictate terms. Copies of “Mercantile 
Credit Survey,” Part I, may be pur- 
chased for 5 cents from district offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in principal cities, or 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


: Foresight 


(Cont. from page 11) controlled by you, 
maintains a constant thermometer indi- 
cating the business health of your cus- 
tomers. All you need to do is to watch 
the thermometer and at the first indi- 





cation of a fever give attention to the 
patient. Timeliness of realization of 
your receivables is like fresh invigorat- . 
ing air or a pure blood stream coursing 
through the physical framework. De- 
lay in turn-over in receivables is highly 
dangerous. Throughout your organiza- 
tion you have skilled men who are ready 
and willing to help you in building up 
proper turn-over. 

There is being undertaken at the out- 
set of the year a sales promotional plan 
which has in mind improving your ser- 
vice, building for better cooperation, 
saving American industry millions of 
dollars. With the army of unemployed 
begging for work, with waste in credits 
almost everywhere, a challenge comes 
down to you to join and do your bit. 

Every man is indebted to his profes- 
sion and his profession will grow and 
prosper and win respect exactly in ac- 
cordance with each individual contri- 
bution. 

Are you interested in elevating the 
credit profession? Are you willing to 
lend a helping hand in the solution of 
your nation’s problems? 


“We get ahead ourselves by helping 
other people forward.” 
WILLIAM FEATHER, 
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you could collect only through your com- 
pany’s personnel, influence and coverage, 
or through profit-seeking agencies of 
varying character, skill and reliability. 

Today you can collect promptly through a skilled, 

bonded, and efficient creditor-controlled, nation-wide 

37 years ago organization backed by the prestige of 20,000 companies. 
you would have realized little or nothing 
from liquidation effected by slow, costly 
state bankruptcy procedures or the dis- 
organized efforts of scattered creditors. 

Today you can recover promptly through friendly out- 


of-court adjustments effected, on the premises, by im- 
partial, bonded experts prior to debtors’ dissipation of assets. 


37 years ago the National Association of Credit Men was organized 


Today the Collection-Adjustment Bureaus of the National Association of Credit 
Men are equipped to take collection-adjustment problems in hand throughout the 
nation—and render better than average service at every step in collection-ad- 


justment procedure. Your nearest bureau can show you both how and how 
much profit is returned to users of the 
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